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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
—_——~—— 
ITHOUT question the most important, though not the 
most sensational, event of the week was the debate in 
the House of Lords on Thursday on Lord Balfour's Reference 
to the People Bill. We have dealt at length with Lord Bal- 
four’s speech elsewhere, and also with some of the chief details 
of the measure which he introduced and with the criticisms 
that are current in regard to the Referendum. We will only 
say here that Lord Balfour's speech was as lucid as it was 
moderate, and made absolutely clear that the advocates 
of the Poll of the People are not exploiting the popular 
veto as a piece of party tactics. Lord Selborne, who, in the 
absence of Lord Lansdowne, spoke on behalf of the Opposition, 
deliberately, and in carefully chosen words, declared that the 
reference to the people had for good or ill become a principal 
item in the policy of the Unionist Party. “They took de- 
liberately and finally as their choice the referendum to the 
electorate rather than the House of Commons and its temporary 
majority. It was their permanent contribution, and from it they 
should not recede.” 





Nothing could be more satisfactory than Lord Selborne’s 
statement. It shows, what we of course have never doubted, 
that the Unionist Party will not rest till they have made the 
reference to the people a part of the Constitution, and so pro- 
vided not an institution destructive of representative govern- 
ment, as its opponents ignorantly or maliciously allege, but a 
much-needed corrective to certain evils in the representative 
system which have grown up through an injurious develop- 
ment of party ties. We are quite willing to agree that 
we shall never get rid of party. It is too deeply ingrained 
in our public life. Probably, too, we could not get rid 
of it without finding ourselves involved in greater . evils. 
What we can do, however, and what we ought to do, is to hold 
in check the chief evils of the party system—i.e., legislative 
log-rolling and what Mill called government not by the 
majority, but by that majority inside a majority which is so 
often a minority. By lodging a veto power in the hands of 
the people, we minimise these evils and, in effect, restore to 
representative institutions that freedom which has been in no 
small measure destroyed by the Caucus. Again, the electors 
will have a much greater elasticity and choice in regard to 
their representatives if they know that in choosing a par- 
ticular man they will not be absolutely forced to assent to all 
the measures which he or his party desire. 


The House which listened to Lord Balfour's introductory 
speech was a large and very important one, and there were 
evident signs during the debate that both parties realised how 
Serious was the occasion. 


Writing on Friday, we cannot, 





unfortunately, summarise the speeches, but we may note that 
Lord Crewe reiterated all the arguments against the Referen- 
dum which we have so often combated in these columns, and 
which were stated by Mr. Runciman on the previous day in 
the House of Commons. We are sure that we are doing no 
injustice to Lord Crewe when we say that he produced no new 
argument against the proposal. The same must be said of 
the speech of the Lord Chancellor. He began by using what 
we must take leave to call the exceedingly feeble argument 
that it would be impossible to hold a Poll of the People with- 
ouf vast expense. On this we will only say that if the two 
parties were foolish enough to spend thousands of pounds on 
picture posters and on flooding the country with literature, no 
doubt a great deal of money would be expended. In our 
opinion, however, they would very scon tire of such expen- 
diture, which, of course, would be purely voluntary. What 
makes the great expense of Parliamentary elections is the 
keen personal ambition of the candidates, who, for one reason 
or another, are deeply anxious to win seats for themselves. 
That being so, they will make very great pecuniary sacrifices 
to attain their ends. When there is no possibility of Mr. 
Jones’s or Mr. Smith’s personal ambitions being achieved in 
this way, there is not the slightest reason to suppose that they 
will open their purse strings very widely. 


Equally beside the mark was the Lord Chancellor's warning 
that the minority in the House of Commons would always be 
demanding a reference. He imagined a proposal that every- 
body should pay 50 per cent. of his income over £5,000 a year, 
and asked whether it would not be a very risky matter to put 
such a proposal to the people. Our answer is that, if such a Bill 
ever got through Parliament, the risk of its passing would 
not be increased in the slightest degree by the existence of 
the Referendum. Before such a Bill could be referred to the 
people it would have to pass the House of Commons. Then 
the House of Lords must accept it or reject it. If they 
accepted it, it would certainly not be owing to the institution 
of the Poll of the People that this financial enormity would 
be committed. If, on the other hand, they rejected it, there 
would, at any rate, be a chance of the Bill not passing. Take, 
again, the case in which both Houses were agreed on the 
50-per-cent. super-tax. In that event the possibility of a 
Referendum by petition of 200 Members of the House of 
Commons could do no harm, but would again give an 
opportunity of rejection. 





The truth is that this bogey is one of the feeblest and 
most futile ever suggested. Its only foundation is that the 
Referendum may be followed by the Initiative. Our answer 
to this is that in theory any measure may be followed by any 
other measure, but, as a matter of fact, no one proposes to 
institute the Initiative in this country, and, as far as we can 
see, both sides are strongly opposed to it. Therefore there is 
not the slightest chance of it passing. Even if it did, however, 
in all human probability it would be no more used than it is in 
Switzerland. There the Initiative is almost a dead letter. We 
believe that the only example in recent years of a measure 
proposed under the Initiative being carried was the Bill probi- 
biting the sale of absinthe. The power of the absinthe 
manufacturers was, it is alleged—though here we only write 
on hearsay—so strong that no one could be found to intro- 
duce the measure into the Federal Parliament. It was 
introduced, however, through the Initiative by those interested 
in the physical and moral improvement of the country, men 
who were determined not to see the population ruined by this 
insidious drug. There are plenty of Socialists in Switzerland, 
but they have never been able to use the Initiative to imtsoduce 
50 per-cent. taxation. 
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In the French Chamber of Deputies, on Friday week, the 
Government was authorised to place orders this year for two 
battleships of 23,500 tons. As the Times correspondent says, 
the decision was a triumph for M. Delcassé, who is President 
of the Navy Committee of the Chamber. M. Delcassé said 
that the country need feel no apprehension as to the adequacy 
of its Navy, provided that Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére’s pro- 
gramme be carried out. The programme lays down a fixed 
strength for the Navy of 28 battleships, 10 scouts, 52 de- 
stroyers, and 94 submarines. These ships are to be renewed 
in rotation according to an age-limit. The total cost, 
including dockyards, will be £54,000,000, which will be 
spread over ten years. The annual expenditure will 
therefore be £5,400,000, or only £600,000 more than the 
existing expenditure. M. Delcassé explained that in order 
that the two new battleships should be commissioned by 
August, 1914, it was essential that they should be laid down 
in private yards. The fall of M. Briand’s Government, 
on which we write fully elsewhere, postponed the decision on 
this point. 


The discussion of German relations with Italy bas done 
the Triple Alliance the disservice of exposing its weak spot. 
If the German Emperor carried ont his original intention 
of visiting Rome this year the Vatican would be closed 
to him, and no doubt he feels that the less said 
about the probability of his going there the better. 
But, as the untactful act of drawing attention to the matter 
has been committed, it may be supposed that the German 
Emperor is concerned to put the best complexion possible on 
the circumstances. The decision that the Crown Prince shall 
visit Rome in his stead is attributed to his sudden interven- 
tion. This can be only an inadequate solution of a difficulty 
that need never have become prominent, and the feelings of 
Italy towards Germany, scarcely cordial in any case, are not 
likely to improve. 





The German Crown Prince, who sailed from Bombay last 
Saturday, has issued through his staff a cordial message of 
thanks to all who were concerned in his tour. He carries away 
with him “most interesting, enjoyable, and affectionate 
impressions,” and expresses his high appreciation not merely 
of the scenery, records, and monuments of that mighty 
country, but of the achievements of its administrators. 
Wherever he went hospitality and friendly feeling have been 
shown him “ privately, publicly, and in the Press,” and he 
ends by declaring that “India will always hold a prominent 
place in his affections.” It is pleasant to learn that these 
feelings have been reciprocated by his hosts, and that the 
Crown Prince’s genial and unaffected nature has won him 
friends wherever he went. 


In the Reichstag last Saturday the Radicals urged strongly 
that efficiency should be the sole qualification for military 
posts, and that social, political, and religious prejudice should 
be entirely banished. Many members of the National Liberal 
Party were in sympathy with the Radicals. Dr. Paasche, for 
example, said, according to the correspondent of the Morning 
Post, that there could be no question of having Socialist officers 
in the Army as long as Socialism pursued its present policy 
but that it could not be because of inefficiency that Jews were 
not permitted to become officers. He also said that the wish 
of nearly all parties in the Reichstag was that no distinction 
shall be made, even in the Guard Regiments, between officers 
with titles and officers who had none. The corresponden 
adds that, though the law allows a Prussian who is a Jew to 
become an officer, there is no Jewish officer in the German 
Army, and yet the Jews of Germany are not only very 
numerous, but are specially well educated and control vast 
interests in commerce and finance. 


The Indian Financial Statement was presented in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council on Wednesday. The estimate 
of revenue for the past year was £75,454,400, and this was 
happily exceeded by £5,083,800. The estimated expenditure 
was exceeded by £1,970,500. Nearly £3,000,000 of the increase 
in revenue is due to opium sales. The prices at the Calcutta 
sales were unprecedented. The unexpected increase in railway 
revenue amounted to £1,175,500. The growth of the revenue 
was aided by good seasons and)j general agricultural 


. Pe 
every year, and such prices as have just swell 
are hardly to be looked for again. elled the Tevenng 


The Hague Court of Arbitration decide i 

that the British Government was not a Week 
Savarkar to the French Republic. There was edie 
the arrest or delivery of Savarkar to violate the anal M4 
of France; all who took part in the matter acted in ‘enty 
faith and had no thought of doing anything unlawfal ; 

in view of the fact that the conduct of the brigadier aa ner 
disclaimed by his superiors before the vessel left Meeatien 
the British police might naturally have believed that he had 
acted in accordance with his instructions or that his conduct 
had been approved. There is no obligation on the Power 
“which has in its custody a prisoner to restore him because 
of a mistake committed by the foreign agent who delivered 
him up to that Power.” The award has provoked a curious 
explosion of animosity in the Berlin Post, in which stress 
is laid on the subservience of France to Britain, The 
decision has shown the utility of the Court for deciding minor 
international differences. 





The Second Reading debate on the Parliament Bill was 
begun in the House of Commons on Monday, when Mr, 
Austen Chamberlain moved the Opposition amendment, 
Mr. Chamberlain began by criticising the view that the 
Government had a mandate for the Bill, which reminded him 
of the story in Carlyle of a boy of thirteen who appeared at 
the Bar of the French Convention and there announced that 
be spoke in the name of three millions of men. After ques. 
tioning the Government’s intentions upon the subject of 
reforming the Upper House, Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to 
point out that the two years’ delay in passing measures was 
in reality no safeguard against the perils of Single-Chamber 
government. He concluded by an appeal for a national 
settlement of the question in the spirit of the Conference, 


Mr. Haldane, who spoke next, said that a large majority of 
the Government’s supporters attached great value to the 
proper function of a Second Chamber. His main fear of a 
Single Chamber was not the ordinary fear. “It is not that we 
dread what a Single Chamber would do; but I think this 
practical and cautious nation would make it so conservative 
that we should probably make very little progress with it.” 
He went on to say that a Second Chamber, popularly consti- 
tuted, would be “a sympathetic Second Chamber, which, like 
the perfect wife of the poet, would warn, comfort, but not 
command, not be in a position of the dominating authority.” 
After remarking that the time had come for a change on a 
large scale, Mr. Haldane said that, if the Bill were passed, the 
Government would be pledged not to treat it as a final step.’ 


On Tuesday the debate was continued by Mr. Lyttelton, 
who declared that in three or four years’ time they would 
have Single-Chamber government, combined with an irritating 
power of delay in the Upper House. “ Did anybody ever hear 
of a popular assembly that had once tasted the sweets of 
absolutism ever resigning them?” Colonel Seely, in the 
course of his reply, pointed out that under the South 
African Constitution a Government with a majority of only 
thirteen in the Lower House would be able, by means of a 
joint sitting, to pass a Bill rejected by the Upper House 
within a year of its introduction. 


The debate on Wednesday contained few features of interest, 
in spite of the fact that it was almost entirely composed of 
speeches from Members upon the back benches. The principal 
exception was the remarks of Mr. Runciman, upon whose 
criticism of the Referendum we comment elsewhere. We may 
notice here, however, his objection to the abolition of the here- 
ditary principle on the ground that “the prerogative of the 
Crown to appoint peers, which is the only way of settling 
deadlocks between the two Houses, would be wiped out. That 
is a proposal to which we can never agree.” But it is a pro- 
posal to which the Government will be compelled to agree if, 
in accordance with their own Preamble, they attempt 
to institute an elected Second Chamber. The existence 
of the Royal prerogative is inconsistent with any kind of 
reform of the House of Lords, and not merely with the 
particular kind suggested by the Unionist Party. 


We should like to quote another comment upon the debate 





prosperity. Of course the sales of opium are being restricted 





by the Parliamentary correspondent of the Daily News, 
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~— “parks that what chiefly 


interested him in Mr. Runci- The M‘Cann case was brought up in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday by Lord Donoughmore. Of late years Pro- 


a2nm® 
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. ‘gspeech was «the contrast between his strong declarations 

ip favour of a Second Chamber, and the curiously vague testants had given many practical proofs of their 
i jon of what should be the purpose of the institution.’ readiness to live in harmony with their Roman Catholic 
" = 100008 — neighbours ; what reciprocal action had there been on 
n «One can easily. understand Mr. Clyde, o —— lawyer - the part of the latter? He noted that the decree Ne 
y the Fron position, eeamber yo wis ar tegehe Poor temere was not enforced in the whole of Germany. Lord 
d defence of t sbatacle against progressive legislation. But on the Liverpool, replying for the Government, recalled a correspon- 
d sabe the Coalition I am stating the bare truth when I say that dence which appeared in the Tablet when the Ne temere decree 
ot the whole case for a Second Chamber is crumbling.” Ss : became effective in 1907, in which it was admitted by Arch- 
" This is ® perfectly fair account of the case. Unionists are in | bishop Bourne that the Church had no power to change the 
d favour of & Second Chamber, as being “a substantial obstacle” | civil law of the realm, although in the light of the Church 
t inst certain forms of legislation. Radicals like the Daily | and of God mixed marriages were canonically null, He was 
r News correspondent are against it for the same reason. The | therefore inclined to think that the significance of the decree 

Government, however, take neither of these views, but regard a | had been exaggerated, and held that the M‘Cann case had been 

Second Chamber merely as @ highly decorative form of larder in | exploited for political purposes at the elections. Lord Llandaff, 

which laws may be hung up for two years before being served | who followed, denied that the Church of Rome deliberately 

for the nation’s consumption. set itself to use the Canon Law against the Civil Law. 

The debate, which was continued on Thursday, was marked Lord Londonderr. Perr" 
. . y maintained that Protestants all over the 
bya vigorous speech by Mr. Balfoos. After declaring that] ty, and not only in the North of Ireland, had bes 


ocratic vernment was the only form of government under | _. . 
vt a ammanity like ours could carry on its work, he showed stirred by the case. He strongly protested against the 
with great ability how foolish were many of the arguments insinuation that the case had been exploited for political pur- 
used against the hereditary principle. The Opposition wanted poses at the elections. Lord Cromer thought the best course 
» change in the © onstitution of the House of Lords because would be to endeavour to persuade the Roman Catholic Church 
‘ecent events had shown that it was not strong enough, as at | revert to the practice before the decree was enforced, a view 
resent constituted, to carry out its funetions. Then followed | which the Duke of Norfolk virtually concurred. Lord 
a remark which led to a scene of some violence. Speaking with Ashbourne pertinently asked why this bolt from the blue was 
bat the reporters call “unwonted passion,” Mr. Balfour introduced in 1907, after having been practically withdrawn 
addressed the Treasury Bench :— for two-and-a-half centuries. Lord Crewe pointed out that he 
«You are doing what you have no right to do. You are using could not be expected to answer definitely whether it was 
possible for the Government to approach the Church of Rome 


the power given you by a transfer of relatively few votes at the 
e Constitution | with a view to get the decree withdrawn. As the Duke of 


General Election to make f undamental changes in th 
af which you are the guardians, and you openly say that you are | Norfolk bad told them, no means of direct communication 


ging 1 force thend SANE mon th oOUatry _ by | with the Vatican existed. But the civil law could not be 
——_—_———- overridden, and “a grave responsibility rested upon the 
This charge created a furious outbreak among the supporters priests and ministers of any religion who led people to believe 
of the Government, and for a considerable time Mr. Balfour | that they were not married according to the law of their 
was unable to proceed with his speech. Ultimately, however, | Church, and at the same time did not make clear to them 
the Speaker declared that, though the charge would have | what their civil position was and what were the duties whicb 
been out of order if applied to individuals, the term applied | the law imposed upon those who had gone through the 
to a political party was not one to which he could take | ceremony of marriage.” he motion was then withdrawn. 


objection. This appeared to amuse the House, and, finally, — . 
Mr. Balfour was allowed to finish his speech. Mr. Asquith, Lord Wolverhampton, better known as Sir Henry Fowler, 
in reply, took up Mr. Balfour's challenge, and scornfully who had been in failing health for some time past, died last 
repudiated the charge that the Government would never Saturday in his eighty-first year. Entering politics in 
have brought in the Parliament Bill if they had not been middle life, he attained Cabinet rank in the Liberal Adminis- 
dependent upon the support of the Nationalists. The tration of 1892-5, and proved himself a strong and capable 
functions of the Second Chamber, he declared, should administrator at the India Office. Interest attaches to his 
career in that he was the first solicitor, and one of the first 
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" only be the functions of consultation, revision and delay, ‘ 
q subject to proper safeguards. The body to execute these Nonconformists, to be admitted to the Oabinet. He did not 
i functions should be relatively small, it must not rest on frequently intervene in debate, but he spoke with admirable 
the hereditary basis, and it must not be a body influenced, as lucidity, weight, and moderation, and his memorable speech on 
the present House of Lords was by partisanship tempered by the Indian cotton duties in 1895 was one of the few delivered 
| panic. As we have said elsewhere, it is exceedingly difficult to in our time which have turned votes. He was Chancellor of 
: understand why it should be worth while to go to the trouble of | the Duchy of Lancaster from 1905 to 1908, when he retired; 
{ creating a body armed with functions so small as these. A | but his share in recent Liberal policy amounted to no more 
set of Standing Orders in the House of Commons, devised to than a passive acquiescence in methods which he himself had 

cause delay, would work quite as well as such a Second | B°ver practised and never openly approved. 

Chamber, and we should save the salaries of the House of Lords EI tele Ng 

officials and of the Upper House housemaids! We welcome the announcement made on Tuesday that the 
—_—_—————_ War Office is organising an “ Air Battalion” of 190 men. This 
: In the course of the debate Lord Hugh Cecil made a point | battalion will undertake the use of aeroplanes, balloons, and 
in regard to the Referendum which we have often made in kites, and will be constituted in two separate and self-contained 
: these columns but which cannot be too often reiterated. It is | companies. It will supersede the Balloon School. The officers 
well summed up in the 7imes leader on the subject. The Poll | will be selected from applicants from any Regular arm oF 
: of the People “ would do ina quiet and simple manner what | branch of the Service on the active list. Officers who offer 
ther qualifications, be under thirty, 


the Government actually proposed to do by two years of heated | themselves must, among 0 
be unmarried, of light weight, and proficient in languages. 


discussion throughout the country.” Even if the Veto Bill 
passes, the Unionist Party, if they succeed, as we believe es ah 

they ultimately will, in establishing the Referendum, will The revenue figures for the first eleven months of the 
have automatically repealed that dangerous and unjust financial year 1910-11 were publisbed in Wednesday's papers. 
enactment. The passage of @ Bill by the House of | Lhe total receipts into the Exchequer from revenue during 
Commons alone, after two years’ delay in the case this period were £177,420,227, being an increase of £58,415,184 
of a deadlock, could never occur, because the disputed over the corresponding amount for last year. Although the 
Bill would long ago have been referred to the masters greater part of this increase is due to arrears of taxation from 
of both Houses—t.e., to the electors. The Referendum 1909-10, yet there seems no doubt that there will be a sub- 
takes all sting out of the Veto Bill and its bound and gagged stantial surplus at the end of this month. 

Second Chamber. After the closure had been carried by @ 

majority of 123, the Bill was finally read a second time by a Bank Rate, 34 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 23rd. 
majority of 125 (368-243). Consols (2}) were on Friday 81 1_Friday week 80}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—- > 


LORD BALFOUR’S BILL FOR A POLL OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


ORD BALFOUR has done the nation a notable service 
by showing it in black and white how the machinery 
for Parliamentary elections may be used without friction 
or difficulty to secure a poll of the electors, and also by 
showing the simple and elastic way in which the Referen- 
dum may be called into operation without an undue 
disturbance of our political institutions. The opponents of 
the proposal are always raising bogies and creating pre- 
judice in order to prove that the Referendum could not 
possibly be applied in this country. Lord Balfour’s intro- 
ductory speech, and still more his Bill when it is printed, 
will be found to contain answers, and perfectly satisfactory 
answers, to the conundrums put forth on behalf of the 
official Liberals. Before dealing with these conundrums 
we will summarise Lord Balfour’s account of his measure. 
The voters will all vote on the same day, and each man will 
only have one vote. They will vote under the safeguards of 
the Ballot Act and the Corrupt Practices Act, so far as 
these enactments apply, exactly as they vote now. The 
only difference will be that, instead of voting for Mr. 
Smith or Mr. Jones, they will vote “ Yes” or “ No” whether 
a particular Bill which has already been discussed in Parlia- 
ment shall or shall not come into operation—#.e., be presented 
for the Royal Assent. That is simple and clear enough, 
and equally simple and clear are the occasions on which 
a poll of the people is to be resorted to. The prime and 
essential object is to solve deadlocks between the two Houses 
of Parliament. If the two Houses cannot agree upon a 
Bill, then the Bill in the shape in which it was finally agreed 
to by the House of Commons 1s to be presented to the popular 
veto. If the people veto it, the Bill drops. If they accept 
it—but acceptance must be by a majority not merely of one 
but of at least two per cent. of the negative vote—the Bill 
becomes law. 

It will thus be seen that the predominant power of the 
House of Commons in legislation is preserved. All that 
the Lords will have a right to do, if Lord Balfour’s Bill is 
passed, will be, in cases where they cannot see their way to 
agree with the House of Commons, to give the people an 
opportunity of vetoing the Commons Bill if they are so 
disposed—that is, the Commons can legislate over the 
heads of the House of Lords, but only if they receive the 
assent of the people. This use of the function of the House 
of Lords, we may say in passing, is exactly consonant with 
the evolutionary development of the Constitution. For 
the last fifty years the Lords have not claimed 
any greater power than this. There has, however, 
been wanting the proper machinery for putting 
into operation the Lords’ demand that the electors— 
the masters of the predominant as well as the 
subordinate partner in the Legislature—shall decide be- 
tween them when they differ. This, as we have said, is 
the essential part of Lord Balfour’s Bill. He meets, how- 
ever, and meets, we think, very properly, the complaint that 
under the working of our Party system only Liberal Bills 
would in fact be referred to the people under a Deadlock 
Solution Bill. Accordingly he proposes that a minority of 
200 members of the House of Commons may, whenever 
they think fit, petition the Crown that a Bill shall not re- 
ceive the Royal Assent—.e., come into operation—until it 
has been referred to a poll of the electors. Since only the 
Leader of the Opposition can, in fact, command 200 votes 
there is no likelihood under this clause of there being 
frivolous references to the people by small minorities. 
The Leader of the Opposition is not likely to demand a 
reference unless he is pretty sure of the result. No 
party cares to risk unnecessary defeats. Another auto- 
matic check against a frivolous use of the poll of the 
people is provided by the fact that a Bill once accepted at 
a reference can only be repealed by a popular vote. Party 
leaders will in most cases prefer to wait for repeal or 
amendment under the ordinary conditions. 

Mr. Runciman, in his speech on the Veto Bill on Wed- 
nesday, raised a great many of those questions which, as 
we have said above, are intended to create prejudice 
against the Referendum. For example, he asked, “ How 
would the Referendum have been applied to the Education 


° a a 
Bill of 1906?” After asking the question i. || 
on to talk about the imsponaibility of pulling ik Went, 
clauses the points on which the two a ema 
Imagine, he asked, this kind of question. « Are) 
you in favour, in clause 3, p. 5, line 16, of ‘the 
if they think fit’ being inserted instead of the’? 
‘shall’?” If Mr. Runciman will look at Tord Bano 
Bill when it is printed he will see that no Unionist or othe 
advocate of the Referendum has ever been go mad as to 
suggest the putting of questions of this kind. In the casa! 
of a deadlock—that is, of a Bill on which it is found that 
no agreement on certain of its provisions can be reach 
between the two Houses—the difficulty will be solved 
asking the country whether the Commons Bill shall a 
shall not come into effect. A purist might say that this ig 
not fair to the House of Lords, as they will have no chance of 
having their legislative proposals put before the count | 
Lord Balfour, however—and here he is upheld by the a 
majority of the advocates of the Referendum—ongide 
(and the experience of Switzerland certainly supports him); 
that only one proposition, and so only one Bill, demanding the 
answer “ Yes” or “‘ No” can be usefully put to the electorate, 
As the House of Commons is the predominant partner in | 
the Legislature, it is the Bill as passed by the Commons | 
which ought to be put. No equality of powers is asked! 
for by the Lords. They do not claim to veto Bills themselyeg! 
nor to assume co-ordinate rights of legislation. They; 
merely ask that the country shall decide whether a disputed! 
Bill shall pass or not. Thus all that is claimed for the 
Lords under Lord Balfour’s Bill is that they may have the! 
power to insist that in certain cases the people shall be 
asked whether they desire that a particular Bill, which has 
been thoroughly discussed in Parliament and on which 
the country knows the opinions of its leading politicians, | 
shall or shall not come into operation. 

Mr. Runciman went on to raise another bogey. “ Lord 
Curzon had declared some years ago that you could not 
apply the Referendum to a Home Rule Bill; you could 
apply it in regard to the phrase ‘Home Rule,’ but you 
could not apply it to the measure.” Whether Lord Curzon 
really said anything of this kind we do not know; but ifhe 
did, all we can say is that he made a capital error. A 
Home Rule Bill, as the experience of Switzerland, of 
America, and of Australia shows, is just the kind of problem 
you can refer to the electors. It would, on the other hand, 
be quite useless to refer to them an abstract proposition, 
such as, “ Will you have Home Rule, or will you not?”: 
To that the prudent elector can only reply, “ What do you; 
mean by Home Rule? Tell me that first, and I can tell you. 
If I do not know that, I must abstain from giving 
you any reply.” A Home Rule Bill tells the elector 
what the proposers of that Bill mean by Home Rule, 
and therefore he can always vote for it or against it, “ Yes” 
or “No.” As we have so often said in these columns, the 
essential thing about the Referendum is that the questions 
put shall be questions to which the answer can only be “ Yes” 
or “No.” But a sane man can always answer the question 
whether on the whole he wants or does not want a parti- 
cular measure, just as he can always answer the question 
whether on the whole he does or does not want Mr. Jones 
or Mr. Smith to be returned to Parliament. One has only 
to think out the question of referring a matter to the 
people to see that the only safe and sound plan, the only 
practical plan, is to use the Poll of the People as a popular 
veto—i.e., to give the people the right of saying whether on 
the whole they do or do not approve of the solution of some 
legislative problem which their representatives are prepared 
to pass. 

This, as we have said, is what common-sense teaches 
plain men in regard to the Referendum. It is also the 
lesson which is taught by practical experience. The Swiss 
people have been working this form of Referendum— 
the veto form—for the last forty years with perfect success. 
They never put forward abstract propositions, and they 
never put two Bills before the country, as Mr. Runciman 
suggested we should have to do. What they do is to refer 
a definite legislative Act to the electors and to ask them, 
in effect, “Is it your wish that this law shall come into 
operation, or is it not?” That, as we have said, is & 
question which can always be answered, and is always 
answered, by the Swiss people. No doubt it is quite open 
to argue that the electors always or generally answer 





wrong, but that is another — At any rate, they 
decide the matter as they think best. If they like a law, 
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they let it come into operation. If they dislike it, they veto 
me this context we may note the argument so often 
raised that, though these things are possible in Switzer- 
land, they would be quite impossible here. One 
would really suppose that the Swiss people were 
endowed with some angelic political gifts which we do 
not possess here. Much as we admire the Swiss 
we cannot claim for them such a monopoly of political 
wisdom. When the English tourist takes his walks in the 
Engadine or the Bernese Oberland we would advise him to 
consider the question in the forests and on the Alps. 
Solvitur ambulando, as Mr. Asquith would say in his pro- 
fessional way. Can it really be said thai the porter who 
carries your Rucksack over a glacier pass or theman who 
drives you in an Hinspdnner or a sledge is so vastly more 
intelligent than the English working man that he can do 
what our working man cannot— decide whether he wants 
a certain piece of legislation or does not? Those who 
are driven from this absurd position often take up another 
ually absurd—namely, that Switzerland is a small country, 
and that, though the Referendum may do for small 
countries, it certainly will not do for big: a point which 
should not have been omitted from “‘ Noodle’s Oration.” Is 
it suggested that small countries have simpler legislative 
roblems? If it is, we should advise the opponents of the 
Plerendum on this plea to look at the list of measures 
which have been submitted to the Referendum in Switzer- 
Jand during the last forty years. It will be seen that they 
are exactly the same sort of problems in essence as ours, 
though different no doubt in complexion. Problems of 
tariff, problems of national defence, problems involving 
socialistic considerations, problems of Constitutional refor m, 
are not British monopolies, but worry the Switzer as they do 
the Britisher. Because a country is small it is not absolved 
from any of the ills to which human and political flesh is 
heir. One feels, indeed, inclined, after reading some of the 
sapient contentions that what will do for Switzerland will 
not do for us, to ask: “Hath not a Switzereyes? Hath 
not a Switeer hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
ions?” Is he not exactly like other examples of the 
Soe politicus or free citizen, even if he does live ina 
small country ? 
Mr. Runciman went on to ask what is to happen to 
Parliament when a Referendum is being taken. Is the 
House to keep on sitting, or is it to rise? The answer is 
not difficult. A Referendum will be taken on one and the 
same day throughout the whole country. Probably the 
House would prefer to adjourn on this day, as members 
would want to vote; but there is no reason why the de- 
liberations of Parliament should be further interfered with. 
Next he raises the difficulty whether a matter is to be 
decided if only 20 per cent. of the electors go to the poll. 
If he will think of the question as a practical proposition, 
he will soon see the answer. It is “Yes.” Suppose a re- 
ferred Bill is accepted? What harm is there in that ? 
The election will have shown that there cannot be any very 
great opposition to the Bill, since so few people took the 
trouble to vote against it. But remember that, in spite of 
this, the Bill will not be in any sense a raw Bill. The fact 
that it has passed through the House of Commons, 
and been accepted by a majority there, ought, to Mr. 
Runciman at least, to be sufficient proof that it is fit to 
become law. No doubt it will have been rejected by the 
Lords, but that, again, is not a matter upon which Mr. 
Runciman can be allowed to raise objection. His assent 
to the Veto Bill stops him. On his own showing he 
would be quite prepared to force the Lords to accept 
the Bill or to pass it over their heads. Therefore 
he at any rate cannot grumble at it getting a small majority 
in the country. Take next the case of a Bill being rejected 
though only 20 per cent. of the electorate vote. We do 
not admit that the case is likely to occur, but, if it does, all 
We can say is that it is very much better that a Bill which 
awakens so little interest in the country should be rejected 
and the status quo maintained. Mr. Runciman, we may 
remark here, bases his argument that people will not 
trouble to vote at a Referendum on the fact that they do 
not take the trouble to vote at municipal elections or pre- 
sumably at municipal polls of the ratepayers. Our answer 
is, that greater willingness to vote is shown in the case of 
Parliamentary elections, and that therefore we may very 
well assume that more interest will be taken at references 
of Bills affecting the whole country. In any case, it does 





not lie with Mr. Runciman as a Parliamentarian to talk 
about important measures being passed when very little 
interest is shown in their discussion or in the divisions in 
regard to them. It is well known that Bills involving 
enormous sums of money and very great questions of 
principle often receive the scantiest possible attention from 
the mass of Members of the House of Commons, and are 
passed in Houses so meagre as to scandalise the more 
earnest representatives of the people. The divisions are 
similarly attenuated, or only swelled by Members who rush 
in and vote without having the least idea what they are 
voting upon. Mr. Runciman and his fellow enemies of 
the Referendum accept with perfect equanimity a Bill 
which the House of Commons has passed with empty 
benches. What is sauce for the Parliamentary goose 
is certainly sauce for the electoral gander—a principle 
which may also be remembered when people ask how is it 
possible for an elector to vote upon a complicated measure. 
The answer, of course, is that members of the House of 
Commons do it every time they vote on a third reading, 
and that many of those who vote on this third reading have 
no knowledge and no views about the complicated sections 
and sub-sections of the measure. They merely make up 
their minds as to whether they like or dislike the general 
principle of the Bill or follow the leadership of persons in 
whom they trust who have, or are believed to have, a know- 
ledge of the details. Why a Parliamentary voter should 
not be able without discredit to act in a similar way has 
always passed our comprehension. 

Finally, Mr. Runciman asked the question: Are you 
going to havea Referendum only when the House of Lords 
wants it? If Mr. Runciman will look at Lord Balfour's 
Bill when it is printed he will find, as we have shown 
above, a complete answer to his final attempt to 
prejudice the proposal. No sane Unionist proposes any- 
thing of the kind. We fully admit that legislation might 
very well pass both Houses and yet be not only undesirable 
in itself, but be greatly disliked by the nation as a whole. 
It is therefore proposed that a minority of 200 members 
of the House of Commons shall have the right of demand- 
ing that a Bill which has been passed by both Houses shall, 
before it comes into operation, be submitted to a poll of 
the people. There is, of course, no magic in the number 
200. It is merely put at that number to meet the criticism 
that if we do not take care we shall have too many refer- 
ences to the people. Asa rule the Leader of the Opposition 
can command 200 supporters in the House of Commons. 
That being so, the 200 regulation would in fact give the 
Leader of the Opposition power to demand a reference if 
he thought it at all possible that he could throw out the Bill. 
If, however, the opponents of the Referendum think that 
this number is too large, there is not the least reason why 
they should not propose that it should be 150. They are 
not likely to find any very strong objection from the 
advocates of a poll of the people. 

Before we leave the subject of a Referendum we must 
find space to say a word in regard to the very able, weighty, 
and important speech of Sir William Anson. Sir William 
Anson is the most cautious and careful of jurists, but it is 
clear from his speech that he sees no practical difficulties 
in the way of a wise and reasonable use of the Referendum 
in our Constitution. 





THE FALL OF M. BRIAND. 
BRIAND’S decision on Friday week to surrender 


e the citadel of Government while he could still 
march out with the honours of war came suddenly and, 
judged superficially, without adequate cause. In the 
morning the Chamber had agreed to the proposed Naval 
programme, and the result seemed to amount to a vote of 
confidence in the Government. In the afternoon there was 
a debate on the application of the Anti-Congregational 
Laws which was of no real importance in itself, yet the 
scattered and hitherto semi-articulate criticisms of M. 
Briand’s Administration quickly united into a confluent 
stream and the Government majority fell to sixteen. In 
France, after all, sixteen is not a negligible majority ; 
important laws have been passed by a Government tena- 
cious of life with a smaller majority than that. But 
M. Briand, rightly or wrongly, considered that his 
policy of apaisement, representing as it does a genera: 
principle of action rather than a strict formula, required 
much higher moral sanction than a majority of sixteen 
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promised him. The manner in which the debate on Friday 
afternoon was introduced showed clearly enough the origin 
of what was a prearranged maneeuvre. A young and not 
very well known Deputy, M. Malvy, who, the Times corre- 
spondent says, was once secretary to M. Pelletan, 
inter, e’lated the Government about the application of the 
Laws of 1901 and 1904. He declared that the Laws were 
being slackly administered, that the schools of religious 
orders were again springing into existence, and that in M. 
Briand’s own constituency a new Jesuit school had 
appeared. The old acidity of M. Combes, the sort of inverted 
sectarianism, which was once so prevalent, informed the 
whole speech. M. Briand’s defence was really conclusive. 
He showed that the Law had been set in motion without fail 
in every case brought to the notice of the Government ; and 
that if the Law had been unable to secure convictions in 
every case, it was demonstrably the fault of the Law and 
not of the Government. it was hardly necessary for M. 
Briand to insist on the point. Everyone in the Chamber 
must have known that a mere pretext was being used for 
harrying the Prime Minister. The majority of sixteen 
which the Government received proved that the policy of 
M. Briand has not been actually overthrown, and it may be 
that he thought he could serve his policy best by resigning 
before the growing atticks upon himself could be genuinely 
mistaken for a repudiation of his ideas. 

Those ideas are, to our thinking, necessary to France. 
M. Briand has made an effort towards conciliation, towards 
a removal of the intense bitterness which disfigures French 
public life, and expresses itself, above all, in the arid and 
narrow intolerance of religious organisation. The typical 
French political man is anti-Clerical—that is certain—and 
in the circumstances the separation of the Church from 
the State was probably inevitable. But there is no reason 
in the world, except an unfortunate tradition and perhaps 
a sort of morbid logic which is characteristic of French 
politics, why the secularisation of the State should require 
the penalising and insulting of religion. M. Briand is 
often called an opportunist. For all we know, he may be. 
It is not easy to read any man’s heart. But, at all events, 
his conception of distinguishing in practice between anti- 
Clericalism and vulgar anti-religious prejudice was a great 
one, and he tried to put it into effect with a courage and 
persistence for which we believe his name will alwzys be 
honourably remembered. The distinction seems an obvious 
one to us, but we must remember that it has never been 
observed in France. If M. Briand could have succeeded 
he would have achieved much more than an isolated act of 
political justice : he would have put a new spirit into France 
which would have affected the manner in which Frenchmen 
approach all political questions. The Temps, which has 
come to appreciate M. Briand’s guiding principle and to 
forgive him his wild socialistic youth, has pointed out over 
and over again that the welfare of the Third Republic lies 
along the path which M. Briand indicates, and there only. 
M. Briand has laid down the essential conditions of 
national prosperity—the firm suppression of disorder con- 
currently with the grant of the highest possible amount of 
personal freedom. When he severely punished rioters in 
the railway strikes, it was because he detested the opera- 
tions of syndicalism, which aims at reducing the State to 
impotence. In the letter in which he placed his resigna- 
tion in the hands of M. Falliéres he said that as his policy 
was a policy of comprehension never before attempted, so 
was it also a policy that required an unusual quality of 
support. “A sterile effort which would yield no useful 
results for the country, an c’@ort which would be entirely 
devoted to prolonging a precarious and impotent existence 
in the face of every kind of ambush and intrigue, and 
often at the price of sordid compacts—an effort of this sort 
disheartens me.” In other words, M. Briand confesses 
that the policy of apaisement has been checked. What are 
the prospects of its final repudiation or its renewal in the 
future ? 

To answer that question one must look at the character of 
the new Government. M. Monis, the new Prime Minister, 
who, by the way, has been chosen in violation of the custom 
that a new Prime Minister should be taken from the 
majority of the day, was formerly Minister of Justice under 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau from 1899 to 1902. He supported 
the Combes Separation Laws, and on the whole the con- 
clusion must be that if his influence were paramount the 
tendency of the new Government would be distinctly 
towards the political Left. We might, in fact, expect a 








definite revival of the Combes spirit. But it j 
believe that he will really deusinate his Cabinet SB easy to 
who returns to the office (Minister of War) which h ery 
five years ago, is the member of the Government from nt 
the leaders of Labour will expect most. During the re —_ 
railway strikes and riots he persistently urged M. RB aan 
to coerce the companies. At the Ministry of W 
he will have nothing to do with civic labour, 1" 
as a member of the Cabinet he will undoubted’ 
be held up to ransom by those who hen 
noted his recent words, and M. Monis may discover that 
he has a Jonah in his ship. M. Cruppi, the new Forei 
Minister, was Minister of Commerce in M. Clemenceau’s 
Cabinet, and in international trade negotiations has had a 
certain preparation for his work. Much the strongest 
a of all is M. Delcass¢, who has become Minister of 
farine. It is certain that he will be an efficient Minister, and 
he will,moreover, bea moderating influence inthe Government 
For years the name of this excellent friend of Great Britain 
has been a dangerous symbol. To speak of his return to 
office as Minister of Foreign Affairs or as Prime Minister 
was to set rumours of war agog throughout France and 
Germany. All that was never necessary, and we believe that 
the danger is now past. Germany when she began her lament. 
able policy of hectoring Franceabout Morocco secured the fall 
of M. Delcassé in 1904. France was then in a mood of 
nervousness; but two things have happened since: M, 
Clemenceau boldly resisted German policy in Morocco in 
November, 1908, and war did not come of it; and apart 
from that, Germany, by one of those incalculable moves 
which are characteristic of the German Foreign Office, 
appears gracually but definitely to have abandoned the old 
policy on its merits. No doubt M. Monis and M. Falliéres 
have done wisely not to have M. Delcassé as their Foreign 
Minister, but we foresee no serious objection whatever in 
Germany to M. Delcassé as Minister of Marine. What 
is the programme of M. Monis likely to be? He 
has come into office on a religious question; but 
we cannot think that he contemplates more reli- 
gious legislation; and as for enforcing the existing 
Laws, he cannot go further than M. Briand, though, 
it is true, he may act with less smoothness. He has no 
particular mandate, and we must not forget that the 
Republican majority remains. In these circumstances we 
predict a rather barren career for the Ministry. Fortu- 
nately, there is no question of changing the foreign policy 
of France ; and as for home affairs, we must hope that the 
belief in comprehension and conciliation will survive in the 
hearts of the people, and that their delegates in Parliament, 
after an annoying but brief delay, will be compelled to 
resume the policy of M. Briand. 





INDIA AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 


\ TE note with great satisfaction the statement lately 

made by the Prime Minister, in answer to 4 
question put to him by Sir J. H. Roberts, that the repre- 
sentation of India at the coming Imperial Conference 1s 
under consideration. It is very greatly to be hoped, in the 
interests of the Empire as a whole, that the result of this 
consideration will be the inclusion of India. No doubt 
a good many questions will be raised at the Conference m 
which India will not be interested, and also questions whieh 
are only appropriate for the consideration of the self- 
governing communities, or, as we should prefer to call them, 
the Daughter Nations. When, however, the great and vital 
problems of Imperial defence are to be discussed, the 
omission of India must have the most serious COD 
sequences. There are matters of vast importance to the 
safety of the Empire which, if India is left out 
of consideration or not properly represented, cannot 
possibly receive adequate treatment. No doubt, in dealing 
with India in the matter of Imperial defence great care 
must be taken not to do anything which would seem or 
which could be easily represented to be an attempt to 
exploit India for the benefit of Britain, or to lay upon 
the Indian people burdens which really belong to, and 
ought to be borne solely by, the people of this country 
or by its Daughter States. No just man, n0 
wise man, would wish for a moment to relieve 
the taxpayers here by imposing an undue obligation 
upon the taxpayers of India. That would be to deny the 
very principle upon which our Empire rests, the principle 
which separates it from all other Empires that have existed 
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t—the principle that we hold the Empire as 
a ond, though can py conduct our Government 
in the interests of the governed. That, and not the selfish 
‘and material interests of the people of Great Britain, 
must be our guiding principle. We have followed it, half 
unconsciously, in the past, and it has given us the most 
successful example of Imperial dominion that the world 
has seen. If we follow \it as faithfully in the future, it 
will secure the maintenance of that Empire. In the realm 
of world politics as in the realm of private conduct, he 
who sincerely undertakes and carries out a trust, and 
refuses in any way to uso that trust for his own benefit, 
finds in the end that, so far from losing, he has gained. 
In the sacrifice honestly made he finds achievement, in the 
burden a benefit. 

But though the interest of the governed and the refusal 
to use our position in India to help ourselves must be 
our guiding principle in the matter of defence as in 
other Imperial problems, it does not follow that we 
have no nght as trustee for the peoples of India to make 
sure that India does her share of Imperial defence up to 
the point where such work can fairly and justly be claimed 
to be wholly, or at any rate mainly, in the interest of the 
Indian people. We have always acted on the principle 
that India must defend her own frontiers from 
foreign invasion. The great native army, and also the 
white garrison, are kept up not merely to preserve 
internal law and order, and to support the authority of the 
Imperial trustee whose presence is sc essential to the 
maintenance of the true interest of the governed, but also 
to repel incursions from across the mountains, whether by 
ary of India’s foreign neighbours or by the wild tribes- 
m 0» of the frontier. 

We are absolutely committed, and rightly committed, to 
tasing the people of India in order that India shall be able 
to defend herself from external attack. Up till the Mutiny 
and the abolition of the Company’s rule we also very pro- 
perly recognised, though only in a small degree, the duty 
of India to protect her sea as well as her land frontiers. 
The Royal Indian Marine, or, as it was called in earlier 
days, the Bombay Marine, was a naval force which not only 
policed the Indian seas, but contributed to the general 
command of the sea possessed by the Empire. Indian 
squadrons did, and did uncommonly well, a good deal of 
blue-water work. Of late, however, partly from a some- 
what pedantic interpretation of strategic policy at the 
Admiralty, and partly from the fact that our sea power 
was for so long unchallenged, the responsibility of India 
to protect herself from that invasion from the sea to which 
she lies so peculiarly open has been lost sight of. The 
Indian naval force has shrunk to very minute proportions, 
while the contribution which India makes—always an unde- 
sirable form of co-operation in such matters—is distinctly 
inadequate, if we consider the length of India’s coast line, the 
vast population which lies behind those coasts, and the 
momentous interests at stake. Unless we are to assume 
that it would not matter to India if the Imperial Govern- 
ment lost the command of the sea, and India once more 
became a prize for the possessors of sea power—an assump- 
tion which is so absolute a negation of our whole position 
in India that if we make it we have no right to stop a day 
longer in the Peninsula—we are hound to count the com- 
mand of the sea by Britain a vital interest of the peoples 
of India. India, then, can and ought to be asked to take, we 
wili not say her full share, for that burden we admit would 
be too great, but a reasonable and moderate share in the 

work of naval defence. Like so many other aspects of the 
Imperial problem, the matter is largely one of organisation. 
With only a very moderate increase of expenditure, but with 
a well-thought-out and well-supported plan, we might 
arrange for the maintenance of British sea power in the 
Indian Ocean in a way which would very greatly relieve the 
pressure on the Admiralty at home. 
_ Though India must take thelead, India doesnot standalone 
in being under obligations in regard to sea power. The 
great Colonial possessions, such as Ceylon, Singapore and 
the Malay States, are all not only deeply interested in the 
maintenance of the British command of the sea, but also in 
the maintenance of our local supremacy in the Indian Ocean. 
These Colonial possessions are able and, on principles similar 
to those we have stated in regard to India, « ught to co- 
operate in Imperial defence. They already do something, 
but they might do more; and if whatever they did 
Were properly correlated to a general scheme of defence 








for the Indian Ocean, our position could be very much 
strengthened without any undue pressure being imposed 
on the peoples for whose welfare and good government the 
British people are trustees. The Times of Ceylon during 
the month of January in this year contained a very 
interesting series of articles on the question of the duty 
of Ceylon, of Singapore, and of the Malay States in the 
matter. We cannot go into details here, but, speaking 
generally, the suggestion was that the present contribu- 
tions of those communities should be somewhat increased, 
and an increased Indian contribution might be used not 
merely as doles to the Admiralty, but to carry out an 
organised and efficient scheme of defence for the Indian 
Empire—a scheme which should rest upon a naval base in 
Ceylon. 

Very wisely the writer of the articles did not suggest 
that India should build a fleet for herself. His plan 
was, rather, that if a fleet were provided for the Indian 
Ocean, India, Ceylon, Singapore, and the Malay States 
might very well maintain such a fleet from their own 
resources. Needless to say, this fleet must, in war, be under 
the supreme control and authority of the British Admiralty. 
Unless sea power is centralised in the matter of command, 
it loses half its vitality and strength ; no sane person would 
want to see a purely localised Indian Navy. But though 
the Indian Ocean fleet would be in the completest sense 
mobile, it would have its naval base provided for locally ; 
and there is no reason, though the chief part of the 
manning should be done by British .seamen, why the 
ships should not, as in the old days, carry native 
marines, and why a considerable portion of the 
ships’ complement in the non-fighting departments 
should not consist of natives. (The Lascar has a real 
aptitude for the sea.) As the existing Royal Indian 
Marine proves, under proper training and proper leader- 
ship, certain sections of the native population of India 
can be made into very useful sailors. If an Indian Ocean 
fleet, based and maintained as we have suggested, were 
created, it could, and should, be co-ordinated and brought 
into relation with the naval force which is destined to 
grow up in Australia and New Zealand. The geographical 
distribution of the British Empire would make, indeed, an 
Indian Ocean fleet for many purposes a naval pivot. 

These, however, are details which can and ought to be 
discussed at the Imperial Conference rather than in a 
newspaper, and we most sincerely trust they will be. To 
sum up, India and the great Crown Colonies should come 
into the scheme of Imperial defence, and their co-opera- 
tion should not only be on a more adequate scale than 
now, but, what is even more important, should be better 
organised. The underlying principle should be that, 
though the maintenance of sea power is for the welfare and 
better interests of India and the Crown Colonies, their 
co-operation must be limited to their own interests, 
and must never be a veiled form of relieving this 
country from its burdens. If the exploitation of India 
and the Crown Colonies is avoided, their co-operation 
should be not a shadow, but a reality. Given that Britain 
furnished the ships for a powerful Indian squadron, it 
would surely not be demanding too much of India, Ceylon, 
Singapore, and the Malay States if we asked them to 
maintain that squadron adequately, and to provide the 
necessary naval base and stations which the fleet of which 
we are thinking would require. For the present, however, 
the essential point is that at the coming Imperial Con- 
ference the duties and obligations of India and of the great 
Crown Colonies in the matter of Imperial defence should 
be properly recognised and the principles of effective 
co-operation discussed and laid down. Once what is 
expected of them in the way of Naval Defence is set forth, 
we have no fears of the communities in question attempting 
to shirk their respective duties. 





TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. 


DECISION of far-reaching importance was delivered 
A in the Court of Appeal last week upon a case arising 
out of the famous Osborne judgment. ‘The facts can be 
stated in a few words. After Mr. Osborne obtained the 
final judgment from the House of Lords in December, 1909, 
confirming the previous judgment of the Court of Appeal 
that it was illegal for trade unions to spend the money of 
their members upon political objects, his own society, by 
way of revenge, issued a decree of expulsion against him, 
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and simultaneously declared the Walthamstow branch of 
the union, of which he was secretary, to be dissolved. 

This happened in the early months of 1910, and Mr. 
Osborne as speedily as possible applied to the Court for 
an injunction to restrain the society from expelling him 
cr dissolving the Walthamstow branch. The case was 
heard in the Court of Chancery before Mr. Justice 
Warrington, and Mr. Osborne’s claim for an injunction was 
met by the plea that the defendant society was an illegal 
body acting in restraint of trade, and therefore could not 
be made responsible in a court of law. It was further 
argued that the society was protected from an action by 
Section 4 of the Trade Union Act of 1871. Both these pleas 
were accepted by Mr. Justice Warrington, who held that he 
was in consequence debarred from entertaining the case at 
all, and it was dismissed with costs. 

If this judgment had held good, the original Osborne 
judgment would have become absolutely worthless; for 
if any trade unionist had ventured to claim his legal 
rights under that judgment, the committee of the union 
would have replied by expelling him, and thus would 
in effect have been able to set the law at defiance. The 
thanks of the public are therefore due to Mr. Osborne 
for his spirited conduct in refusing to accept this prelimi- 
nary rebuff and deciding to carry his case to the Court of 
Appeal. By so doing he has obtained a judgment which 
not only gives him reasonable hope of the personal pro- 
tection which he sought, but also goes a long way towards 
placing the general law of trade unions on a more satis- 
factory footing. 

The Court which delivered this judgment consisted of 
the Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton, 
and Lord Justice Buckley, and their arguments are well 
worthy of very careful study by the general public as well 
as by lawyers. To appreciate the conclusion at which the 
Court arrived, it is important to realise that the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants, in order to make 
good its plea that it could not be brought into court at all, 
had to prove both of the propositions upon which it 


relied—namely, that the Society was an illegal body; and, | such a case are fairly obvious. 
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upon a completely legal basis. They gave the society, 
in its collective capacity, a remedy against defaulting 
officers, and in many other respects they brought the 
society within the cognisance of the law; but Section 4 of 
the Act expressly exempts from the cognisance of the law 
agreements for the application of the funds of the trade 
union to provide benefits. 

Apparently the view of Parliament in making this 
exemption was that it was undesirable that the law courte 
should interfere with the internal management of trade 
unions. The result has been to leave every trade unionist 
at the mercy of the committee of his society so far as hig 
claim to benefits is concerned. On this point there is no 
ambiguity. A workman may subscribe to a trade union 
during the whole of his life in order to obtain certain 
specified benefits in the way of sickness or out-of-work 
relief, but he will have no legal claim to the benefits 
for which he has paid if the governing body of his society 
choose to refuse to give them. Relying upon this admitted 
state of the law, the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants argued that the Court had no right to reinstate an 
expelled member, because to do so would be, indirectly, to 
give him a legal claim to benefits. This very plausible 
argument was accepted by Mr. Justice Warrington; the 
answer to it given by Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton is, in our 
judgment, complete and conclusive. The answer runs as 
follows: By the statute, the very thing which membership 
of a union does not entitle a man to do is to enforce an 
agreement for the application of the funds of the trade 
union to provide benefits for him ; “therefore declaring him 
a member simpliciter not only does not directly enforce 
the application of funds for his benefit, but does not even 
help him in any future proceeding to enforce any such 
agreement. It seems to me to be a logical contradiction to 
say that to put a man in a position where he cannot enforce 
a particular agreement is enforcing it.” 

For this reason the Court of Appeal held that no court 
of law was precluded from considering a case for rein- 
statement. The reasons why the Court should consider 
It is a familiar fact 


further, that it was protected from an action by Section 4 that when a man is improperly expelled from a club he 
of the Trade Union Act of 1871. It was necessary to | has a right of action for illegal expulsion. It was on this 
prove both of these propositions, for the Act of 1871 | analogy that Mr. Osborne acted in bringing his case last 


rendered trade unions, although they might be illegal 
bodies, liable to be brought into court under certain 
circumstances. Consequently even if it had been established 


summer. His interest in the trade union is not limited to 
the question of benefits, which, as Lord Justice Fletcher 
Moulton points out, is not legally affected either by his 


that the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants was | membership or his non-membership of the society. A 
an illegal body, it was still necessary for the society to | member of a trade union is interested in his membership 
show that it had not been rendered liable by the Act of | because it may affect his opportunities of obtaining em- 


1871 to the particular action now brought against it. It 
would therefore have sufficed if the Court had decided 
against the trade union on either of these pleas, but very 
wisely the learned judges dealt with them both. 

First, on the point of illegality :—there is no question 
that in some cases trade unions are illegal bodies in the 
eye of the law, because they are acting in restraint of 
trade. It so happens, however, that the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants does not contain in its rules 
any of those provisions which constitute illegality in the 
case of other trade unions. There is nothing in the 
objects put forward by the society which implies that 
the society wishes to act in restraint of trade, and 
the rule which deals with strikes is so framed as to 
leave the responsibility of striking upon the individual 
members of the union, and not upon the governing body of 
the society. On this ground the Court of Appeal unani- 
mously held that the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants is not an illegal body in the eye of the law. 

If the judgment had ended there it would have sufficed 
to serve Mr. Osborne’s immediate purpose, but it would 
not have helped to clear up the general law relating to 
trade unions. The keystone of that law is the Act of 
1871. This Act, like so many other Acts of the British 
Parliament, is an excellent example of a compromise 
between two conflicting ideals. It was passed with the 
object of protecting trade unions against the danger of 
being robbed by their own officials and trustees. For 
as long as the & completely ignored trade unions, the 
secretary, for example, could not be touched if he chose to 
pocket the subscriptions of the members. In the eye of 
the law the money in his possession was his money, because 
the society had no legal existence. But the framers of the 
Act of 1871, while willing to redress this grievance, could 
not bring themselves to the point of placing trade unions 








ployment, or because he may have a personal inclination to 
take part in the government of the society by the exercise 
of his vote as a member, or, finally, because, if the society 
were dissolved and its property distributed, he would have 
a right to share in that distribution. On all these grounds 
a trade unionist may claim that his legal rights are 
infringed if he is improperly expelled, and the Court of 
Appeal has therefore directed that the case should be 
retried in order to determine the facts, which so far have 
not been formally disputed. 

This point, however, is already determined, pending an 
appeal to the House of Lords, that for the future no trade- 
union committee can expel a member without showing 
that the expulsion is in accordance with the rules 
of the society. It is hardly too much to say that 
this judgment constitutes a new charter of freedom to 
trade unionists, for since the Socialists obtained control of 
the trade unions they have characteristically been using their 
power to threaten with expulsion members who ventured 
to oppose their policy. Doubtless their spokesmen in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere will deny that accusation, 
but the proof that it is justified is found not only in a 
multitude of isolated facts which could be brought together 
on the testimony of individual trade unionists, but still more 
in the central fact that the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants, which is controlled by the Socialists, 1s 
appealing to the courts of law to give it this power of 
arbitrary expulsion. The society has already put forward 
this plea in the Divisional Court, where it was accepted, and 
in the Court of Appeal, where it was rejected. A further 
appeal to the House of Lords is now announced, 
and it is well to set forth exactly what that appeal 
means. When the original Osborne judgment was con- 
firmed by the House of Lords, prominent Socialists, and 
even Liberals, did not shrink from the dishonesty of 
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‘n¢ that the judgment of the distinguished lawyers 
: ho anyon ane ts the House of Lords was the biased 
4 inion of a hereditary legislative body. The friends and 
7 ies of these same people are now appealing to the same 
House of Lords with the object of obtaining from that body 
a declaration, first, that a trade union is an illegal insti- 
tution, and, secondly, that the executive committee of a 
trade union may expel any member of the trade union and 
deprive him of the rights of membership without any 
cause shown, and conceivably in open defiance of the rules 
of the society. That is the paradox to which Socialist 
management of trade unions has brought the trade-union 


movement. 








THE DEBT TO DICKENS. 
HE scheme for selling Dickens stamps, to be placed by 
all honourable debtors in their copies of Dickens’s 
works, avoids numerous moral difficulties and gives every 
promise of fulfilling the pious task of bringing comfort to 
Dickens’s descendants. It is therefore an almost perfect 
scheme, and should be forwarded by everyone who has a single 
yolume of Dickens in his possession. It seems to us, indeed, 
that this is one of the very few memorials to Dickens which 
would be permissible. Lord Rosebery, speaking of the 
Dickens stamps at the Mansion House last week, said that we 
were all getting a little weary of memorials. His remarks 
remind us of the similar words used by Bowen: “ We erect 
memorials to nobody, and we elaborately celebrate the cen- 
tenary of nothing.” We are not opposed so strongly as some 
people, we must confess, to the erection of statues (provided 
that they be good statues); for a statue of an interesting or 
noble man in his birthplace, or in the place chiefly associated 
with his work, is a challenge to the least curious mind, and 
makes the earth seem to speak its history. But statues of 
Dickens, even if they seemed for other reasons to be a desir- 
able part of a memorial to him, are ruled out. He himself 
said that he wished for no memorial of that kind. It may be 
said that we should use our discretion in obeying the modest 
self-depreciations of a genius. Discretion to set Dickens’s 
wishes aside was employed when he was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. He had said that he would be buried 
quietly, and that the world should not know the time 
or place. Statues seem a trivial contradiction of his wishes 
after that, perhaps. But the family of Dickens are the 
High Court of judgment in this matter, and they have always 
deprecated statues. And, after all, while Dickens’s works 
remain, all memorials must appear trivial, if not impertinent. 
The works are the only trde monument. Si monumentum 
requirts, circumspice. 

The Dickens stamp, however, avoids all these difficulties. 
The scheme proposes to discharge, as Lord Rosebery well 
said, “a debt which is long overdue.’ What ought to have 
been one of the greatest literary properties in history was not 
of great pecuniary worth to the creator of it, and has been of 
little to his descendants. The details—or rather the estimates 
—of this literary property are worth thinking over. It is 
reckoned that there are 25,000,000 sets of Dickens’s works in 
existence. Dickens is supposed to have died worth between 
£70,000 and £80,000, and of this sum about £50,000 came from 
his public readings. No one could possibly dispute Lord 
Rosebery’s comment: “Now, I think we shall all feel that 
that is a very inadequate return as compared with modern 
returns—with the modern return, for example, of a successful 
play—to this great genius, for what he did for us... ... He 
has left twenty descendants—three children and seventeen 
grandchildren—who are by no means placed in this world as 
the descendants of Dickens ought to be. It is not through 
their own fault. They make no claim and no complaint, but 
it does seem a debt of honour, from this nation at any rate, to 
them and to ourselves that we should not let this family of 
our great genius suffer under any kind of want.” When 
Dickens wrote there was no copyright in the United States. 
He derived not a penny of profit from all the multitude 
of his readers in America. Lord Rosebery was certainly 
well guided in saying that in America, where the readers 
of Dickens from first to last must be more numerous 
even than in this country, there would be an enthusiastic 
readiness to pay off “the debt which is long over- 
due.” The bitterness which Americans felt towards Dickens 
after the publication of “Martin Chuzzlewit” is dead. It 





died in Dickens's lifetime. Even the most resolute resentment 
must have yielded tothe generous acknowledgment of American 
qualities which Dickens wrote as a preface for the later editions 
of “Martin Chuzzlewit.” But it would require a heavy 
subscription indeed to overtake the arrears of rent for 
the Elysian fields which Dickens put at the disposal 
of the world. Surely there is no more precarious property 
than literary property, none which brings such uncertain 
profits or which brings them for so short a time. As 
Mr. Birrell has said, however long a copyright may last 
it does not help the author who has sold it outright 
Authors do not speculate on their books being read man 

years after their death. 

What is the character of the peculiar debt we owe to 
Dickens? Everyone will put it differently, and so much 
the better, provided that we all recognise that the debt is a 
vast sum. Lord Rosebery picked out only one point among 
many, but it is perhaps the most important. He said that 
Dickens taught us how to laugh. Dickens came into a world 
that was not distinguished by its faculty for laughter. “Am 
I not right in saying,” exclaims Lord Rosebery, “that a 
laugh, a real laugh, at any literary product, except of coursea 
comedy on the stage, any laugh over a book that you are 
reading, is almost the rarest luxury which you can enjoy? .... 
Anyone who feels depressed, who feels unhappy, who 
feels physically unwell, has only got to take down his 
‘Pickwick’ and read a few pages, possibly that he 
knows by heart already, and he will find himself 
indulging in that innocent and healthy exhilaration of 
which I spoke.” 

Dickens, indeed, makes an appeal to our generation different 
from that of which those who read him in monthly parts were 
conscious. They laughed, no doubt, but they wept with a 
more consuming ardour—at all events, with a simple emotion 
of which we of to-day are scarcely capable. The crowds which 
struggled to get early copies of the new part wet from the 
press were moved to profound and lasting gloom by the death 
of Little Nell or Paul Dombey. They could hardly wait in 
their impatience to know how the plot developed and whether, 
let us say, Martin Chuzzlewit married Mary. To-day we are 
comparatively indifferent to these things; we recognise that 
the plots are no plots, or at least do not matter. They all 
depended on how many more monthly parts the publishers 
wanted, or whether Dickens already did or did not see his way 
to a new novel. “Oliver Twist” begins to end, so to speak, 
over and over again, and takes new life and goes off again at 
a glorious tangent. “Edwin Drood” almost alone has proportion 
and form because Dickens sketched out his plot and sat down 
to write it, knowing exactly in advance how and when he 
meant to end it. We perceive to-day also that nearly every 
character of Dickens isa static thing; it does not grow with 
the plot, nor does the plot depend upon the state of soul—or 


the resultant action—of anybody in the book. You might 
lift Pecksniff out of “Martin Chuzzlewit” and put 
him into “Nicholas Nickleby” and he would figure 
there just as adequately and no less delightfully 


The same thing might be said of almost any character in any 
of Dickens’s works. But the lover of Dickens, every man 
who is not a fool in fact, is not affected by these things. 
He forgets that the chronology of “ Martin Chuzzlewit” 
will not bear examination, and that Jonas cannot have 
committed the murder when he is said to have committed it 
It is nothing to him that the Yorkshire schools have long 
since been reformed, and that the diabolical system of nursing 
of which Mrs. Gamp was the archetype no longer exists. He 
passes quickly over the sentimentality as mere alluvial deposit 
in which the gold is always to be found. And the gold is not 
only plentiful but always near the surface — eloquence, 
laughter, geniality and whimsicality, in a profusion which 
always seems new. Except perhaps tobacco, for those who 
feel about it as Kingsley did, there is no solace in the world 
like Dickens. We begin to laugh as we think of the innumer- 
able passages which vie in our mind for the position of 
favourite. You can pay half a guinea for a stall in a theatre 
and be bored to death. You can buy two hundred thousand 
words of Dickens for sixpence and pass into a land of 
delight of which the vision does not fade so long as you 
read. It is for the purpose of balancing that absurd 
discrepancy, to take only one illustration, that we are all 
invited to put Dickens stamps in our books, 
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MARIE-CLAIRE AND MARIE-ROSE: A LITERARY 
COINCIDENCE. 
j\EW books have been more widely written about of recent 
years than “ Marie-Claire,” by Marguerite Audovux. 
Thousands who have never seen it have been interested in the 
life-story of its authoress, the poor dressmaker who suddenly 
found herself famous. Indeed, the popularity of the book, 
though fully justified by ite merits, has been largely due to 
its origin. It seemed so wonderful that an illiterate semp- 
stress should write a book, and still more wonderful that it 
should be a good one. Now that “ Marie-Claire” is available 
in English, and Marguerite Audoux promises to be as well 
known here as in her own country, it may not be without 
interest to recall that a precisely similar thing happened 
sixty years ago. 

If it be strange that an uneducated woman should write a 
successful romance, it is stranger still that it should happen 
twice. That two women with sixty years between them, the 
latter knowing nothing of her predecessor, should not only pass 
through the same experience but write practically the same 
bock, and reap the same success. Both orphans born under 
unhappy circumstances, and brought up by nuns; both dress- 
makers after working on a farm; both write their auto- 
biographies in novel form ; both find influential godfathers, 
reach the public, and become the literary heroines of their 
day. Substitute “ Marie-Rose” for “ Marie-Claire,” Reine 
Garde for Marguerite Audoux, Alphonse de Lamartine for 
Octave Mirbean, andthe stories are almost identical, with little 
more than the differences due to lapse of time, the change of 
convention and costume. If anything, the older writer has the 
advantage, for Lamartine was, after all, something more than 
Octave Mirbeau, and “ Marie-Rose” was crowned by the real 
Académie and not by an imitation. 

Lamartine himself, in the preface dedicating his ‘“‘Genevitve” 
(Paris, 1851) to Reine Garde, describes their first meeting in 
1846, and reports a long and interesting discussion with her 
on literature for the people. He was staying at Marseilles on 
his way to his Voyage en Orient, when word was brought him 
that a poorly-dressed woman desired to see him. He sawa 
woman of between thirty-six and forty, still young-looking, 
her attractive countenance betraying “timidity and self- 
distrust mingled with confidence in the goodness of others 
‘ . in short, the image of the kindness she carries in her 
attitude as in her heart, and hopes to find in her fellow- 
creatures. . . . She drew from her pocket three or four little 
pieces of verse, written on coarse paper, crumpled by contact 
with her needle-case, thimble and scissors. . . . I read them 
under my breath. I was astonished, touched, by what I read. 
It was naive, graceful, felt, the tranquil palpitation of her 
heart grown harmony in her ear. It resembled her own 
aspect—modest, pious, tender, and sweet. It was... . the 
poetry of a woman who feels her way to the expression of her 
sentiments upon the more dulcet cords of an unfamiliar 
instrument.” 

It was natural that Reine Garde should put forward her 
verse first of all in seeking an opimion from the poet she 
admired. Even if she had begun to write “ Marie-Rose” in 
1846, it was certainly not complete. On his return from the 
East, Lamartine wrote of Reine Garde in the Constitutionnel 
and the Conseiller du Peuple, quoting from her poems and 
drawing down upon her the thunders of the Débats and the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. He also assisted her to find a 
publisher, and in 1851 appeared a modest little volume: 
Essais poétiques, par Reine Garde, couturitre a@ Aiz-en- 
Provence. This brought her many friends—Béranger, who 
eorresponded with her and held her in high esteem; Désiré 
Nisard, who wrote a preface for her Nouvelles Poésies (Paris, 
1861); and Mignet, who encouraged her to finish “ Marie- 
Rose,” joined with Lamartine in helping her to get it 
published, and brought it before the Académie. 

“ Marie-Rose, histoire de deux jeunes orphelines, par Reine 
Garde, couturiere @ Aix-en-Provence,” was published at Paris 
in 1856, crowned by the Académie and accorded a prize of 
1000f. On the strength of the prize she came to Paris, 
was much féted, and, had she desired, might have settled down 
to the eareer of femme de lettres. But the Paris of Victor 
Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Renan, Michelet, overwhelmed the 
simple and unspoilt provincial, and Reine Garde retired to 
Nimes, her native town, there, except for a few slight intervals, 
to live out her life, 
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“ Marie-Rose,” like “ Marie-Claire,” ig avowedly 
graphical and written in the first person, but the narrator 
is not the heroine. It is dedicated to the good sisters of the 
Hépital-général of Nimes, who had filled a mother’s place to 
the poor orphan, the “charitonne,” who suffered the 
pains and miseries and dreamed the same Pte 
Marguerite Audoux was to know sixty years later. But the 
Realists and the Russians lay far in the future: 4 
reigned as a god, with Lamartine but little below him - 
“‘ Marie-Rose ” has naturally none of the artful artlessness of 
“ Marie-Claire.” It is retrospective, full of adult reflections 
and rounded periods. Yetit is by no means so inflated in 
style as it might easily have been, and indeed may be read 
with pleasure even now. Nor is it quite so tearful as was the 
taste of the time. 

At the orphanage Reine Garde is taught to sew, but little 
else. With eighty other girls she has to make and mend for 
the five or six hundred inmates of the hospital, which is at 
the same time a poor-house and an asylum. The years are 
like centuries, all the more that the child is shy, reserved, 
can confide im nobody, however kind they may be. She hag 
never so much as heard of poetry or verse by name, but beging 
to express herself to herself in song, naively echoing the hymns 
she had been taught. 

After her first communion little Reine finds an outlet for . 
her tenderness in caring for the foundlings, the “enfants : 
abandonnés,” received by the hospital only to be sent on tothe 
Cévennes, “where nurses are more numerous and cheaper,” 
packed five or six at atime in baskets slung across a pack- 
horse, “like young lambs on their way to the slaughter-house” 

While on a farm,a few years later, she meets the one romance 
of her life—an incomplete, inconsequent little romance, much 
resembling that of “‘ Marie-Claire.” A shepherd makes love 
to her and she does not know what it means; after her return 
to town she hears that he is happy with another. A homey 
little idyll, told tenderly and well. 

But, as we have said, the narrator is not the real heroine of 
the book. Marie-Rose is another orphan to whom Reine Garde 
is more than a sister, protecting her, teaching her to read, 
giving up a good place to her; and to Marie-Rose is allotted 
the one love adventure of the book. The son of her employer 
falls in love with her, and his mother resists only long enough 
to give value to her consent. Just as the young couple are 
about to be married, however, the accidental discovery of a 
paper reveals the mother of Marie-Rose as one of those women 
for whom no sympathy had, as yet, been demanded on the 
stage, and towards whose children even romance must, as yet, 
be pitiless, and so poor Marie-Rose has to die. This is the 
one artificial episode in the book, due to convention instead of 
experience. 

We have spoken of the difference between “ Marie-Rose” 
and “ Marie-Claire” as being one of time and convention. 
There is something more, however: the older book is warmer, 
more sympathetic in its outlook, casting far more light on the 
life of its time. For this last quality alone it is still worth 
reading. Z. 
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GIPSIES AND THE PLAGUE. 


NE of the difficulties in making an effective beginning 
with the gipsy problem is in getting a large number of 
people to understand what it means. The great majority of 
the inhabitants of these islands go through their lives, doubt- 
less, without seeing a gipsy, certainly without finding gipsies 
a nuisance, and they are not disposed for that reason to pay 
any very great attention to the inconveniences of others. 
Yet the problem of the treatment of gipsies has become a 
really serious question ; it is a problem which becomes graver 
every year, and which may easily before long affect the bealth 
or the pockets of a very much larger number of people than 
those who are victimised to-day. At present the persons who 
are chiefly concerned with the gipsy question are the inhabi- 
tants of counties like Surrey and Sussex, in which there are 
large areas of common land. In many places the gipsies have 
taken possession of these commons, which, instead of bemg 
free, open spaces of clean turf and heather, have been 
polluted by the rubbish and filth of clusters of camps and 
caravans. It is nota question of an occasional caravan resting 
for a night by the wayside; there are regular settlements and 
camping-places, and the land which ought to belong to the 
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moners and the public, to walk over and find pure sunlight 
= blowing winds, has been appropriated by a community 
ich pays no taxes, is bound by no ties of citizenship, and, in 
. arn for the hospitality which it assumes as a right, destroys 
= defiles wherever it goes. The surroundings of a gipsy 
camp are in the highest degree disgusting. Pots, empty meat- 
tins, broken earthenware, are scattered everywhere ; horse 
manure and human filth of every description litter the 
und—old boots, old coats, old hats, old stays—the brushwood 
ig broken and valuable timber is cut down to make the 
camp-fires. Protest is unavailing; either the police will do 
nothing or they do not know what to do. 

It is an astonishing fact that modern civilisation should have 

been successfully defied for so long by these strange people. It 
might be expected that there should be disputes as to the origin 
of the race and language of the nomad tribes which have 
swarmed over Western Europe since the fifteenth century ; and 
it would not seem unnatural that in countries outside Europe 
there should be no available statistics as to their numbers. But 
it is surely extraordinary that in England to-day there should 
be no official knowledge of any kind as to the numbers of 
gipsies settled among us. Nearly every European country 
appears to have made a better attempt at estimating the 
numbers of their gipsies than we have, though it is true that 
not all the statistics obtained can be trusted. Dr. Moses 
Gaster, writing on this subject in the edition just published of 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” says that the only European 
country which has reckoned the numbers of its gipsies exactly 
is Hungary. In 1893 there were 274,940 gipsies in Translei- 
thania, of whom 243,432 were settled, 20,406 only partly settled, 
and 8,938 nomads. The country next in numbers is Roumania, 
which held in 1895 between 200,000 and 250,000. Turkey in 
Europe counted 117,000 in 1903; Russia estimates the numbers 
at 58,000 and Poland at 15,000; Servia has 41,000, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina 18,000, Greece 10,000, and Austria 16,000. In 
Southern and Western Europe the countries vary strangely. 
Italy has 32,000 and Spain 40,000 gipsies; France possibly 
may have 5,000, Sweden ani Norway 1,500, Denmark and 
Holland 5,000; Germany owns but 2,000, and Great Britain 
nobody knows anything about. Dr. Gaster says that some 
people think there may be 12,000, but there are no statistics to 
be had. Also, the number changes in England probably more 
rapidly thanin any other country, owing to facilities of immigra- 
tion. Forinstance, in February, 1906, there were special instruc- 
tions issued in Prussia as to dealing with the gipsy nuisance. 
This was followed in 1907 by a sort of “drive” of gipsies, 
with the consequence that the numbers in this country were 
recruited by an irruption from Germany. Germany alone of 
the countries of Western Europe appears to have made a 
serious effort to deal with the problem, and in Germany, as 
in Austria, a special register is kept for tracing the movements 
of vagrant and sedentary gipsies. 

In Germany, no doubt, the precautions taken against gipsies 
are strict because it is more fully realised by officials and by 
the public that their presence in any district is a serious 
menace to health. The grade of civilisation, if it can be 
called civilisation, attained by these wandering people is 
extremely low; sanitation means nothing to them; their 
children die as children would be likely to die in such sur- 
roundings, and the mortality among the adults is very high : 
most of the deaths are from diseases of the lungs. But the 
danger to their surroundings is the important point. It has 
been found impossible to enforce attendance of gipsy children 
at elementary schools, not only because the parents may be 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, but because of the dirt the 
children bring with them. The risk of carrying contagious 
disease is one of the difficulties; another is the unwillingness 
of other parents to have their children brought into contact 
with the gipsies. A clean and respectable working woman is 
naturally disgusted that her children should have to sit in the 
same room with vagrant children in the worst stages of neglect, 
and she very properly makes her protest. The question 
is whether something more than the protest of the parents of 
Village school-children will not be needed in the near future. 
Hitherto the possibilities of infection from dirty surroundings 
have been limited, so far as country districts have been con- 
cerned, to diseases within the ordinary knowledge and 
practice of the country doctor. But suppose—we cannot, 
knowing all we do, say that the supposition is wholly 
‘impossible—that there were once to break out in a gipsy 








encampment an epidemic of plague. If the plague again 
makes its appearance in this country, it will, doubtless, be in 
some such surroundings. It will attack human beings where 
they are huddled together under insanitary conditions, in the 
neighbourhood of places where rats are already infected, and 
where the rat-fleas can pass from rats to men. Could any 
conditions be better fitted for propagating a disease common 
to rats and men than a gipsy encampment? Hitherto the 
known cases of plague in East Anglia have occurred in small 
cottages in the infected districts where there have been the 
readiest facilities for communication between rats and cottage- 
dwellers; but in what respect, as regards that facility for 
communication of disease, is a gipsy caravan better situated 
than a cottage? A caravan standing by a hedgerow at any 
time of the year later than April, when vast numbers 
of rats leave the neighbourhood of buildings for the 
fields and woods, is merely an addition to the rat-runs near it, 
The litter of food and refuse is an attraction to the rats, and 
the squalid condition of the interior of the cars is precisely 
that in which disease would be propagated most easily. It 
would be interesting to know whether the county police of 
Suffolk and Essex have any information as to the number of 
gipsies frequenting the district within a radius of, say, thirty 
miles from the mouth of the Orwell. If there are known to be 
any gipsy caravans within range of possible infection, it would 
seem to be mere ordinary prudence to arrange for their 
removal. 

But that involves two other questions. The first has been 
asked before, and, so far as official or Governmental inquiry is 
concerned, we seem as far off an answer asever. Where is the 
outer rim of the plague infection among the rats of East 
Anglia? Is it still stritching outwards? Until we have 
definite information upon that point, it is difficult to see 
what precautions can be taken against the spread of 
the bacillus not only in East Anglia but in other districts 
to which diseased rats can be conveyed in a dozen different 
ways besides their own natural migrations. The second ques- 
tion, involved in any precautions taken against the spread of 
an epidemic which flourishes particularly in insanitary sur- 
roundings is, What measures can be taken to deal with the 
gipsy population of the country in case of another outbreak of 
plague, when they would obviously be a danger to the com- 
munity ? The first necessity in attempting to find an answer 
to that question must surely be to determine the gipsies’ 
numbers. It is not an impossible task. If, on an agreed-upon 
day, each parish in the Kingdom were required to make a re- 
turn of the number of gipsies known on that day to be within 
its borders, something at least would have been done towards 
dealing with the whole gipsy problem. A knowledge of num- 
bers isa prime necessity before the scope of any action can 
be even provisionally determined. 








LETTERS TO 'TH#H EDITOR. 


MR. STEPHEN GWYNN AND TOLERATION, 
{To rue Eprror or tus “Srectrator.”’} 
Sir,—Writing from this I have not the opportunity for 
examination of the truth of the various statements made by 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, M.P., in the Spectator of February 25th. 
But I will take one paragraph—viz., that relating to the 
Mayoralty in Dublin and in Belfast. Mr. Gwynn grudg- 
ingly admits that since Mr. Parnell’s time no Unionist has 
been allowed by the Nationalist Corporation to be Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, and says that “in Belfast no Catholic and no 
Nationalist has ever been elected” (to the Mayoralty there). 
What are the facts? In Dublin more than half the rates are 
paid by the Unionists, as recently admitted by a Nationalist 
Alderman, and the Lord Mayor receives a public salary of 
£3,000 a year with the use of the Mansion House and allow- 
ance. (It is true that within the last month this salary has 
been temporarily reduced, but for five-and-twenty years it 
has obtained.) This is, therefore, an office of profit reserved 
to the Nationalists. The post of High Sheriff is an honorary 
office, and even from this Unionists, so far as I can remember, 
have for the same period been equally excluded. In Belfast 
there is no salary and no mansion attached to the office of 
Lord Mayor. So far from its being an office of profit, the cost 
of maintaining the hospitality of the position is never less than 
£4,000, and often more, in the year, and this is invariably found 
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from the private fortune of the Lord Mayor for the time. I 
have never heard of a Nationalist in Belfast willing to incur 
such an expenditure for the city, and no local Belfast 
Nationalist, so far as I know, on account of this has ever made 
this a grievance. Any Nationalist who would be willing to 
present a loyal address to the Sovereign, and who could 
support the dignity of the city like his predecessors, would be 
accepted if he were put forward as acandidate. The High 
Shrievalty of Belfast was offered to, and accepted by, a leading 
Roman Catholic within the last two years. In my own pro- 
fession it must be nearly ten years since Dublin Cor- 
poration has had the services of a Protestant as standing 
counsel. In Belfast one of the standing counsel to the 
Corporation, with everyone’s approval, is at present 
a Roman Catholic. In Belfast the Nationalist minority 
do not contribute one-sixth of the rates. In Dublin 
the Mansion House, supported by the citizens, is used for 
Nationalist demonstrations, conventions, and banquets alone 
among political objects. In Belfast the City Hall cannot be 
used for any political propaganda, whether Unionist or any- 
thing else, and the Ulster Hall is let indiscriminately and 
without complaint to every form of political demonstration, 
Unionist and Nationalist alike. Unionist Belfast certainly 
need have no fear of any comparison with the state of affairs 
in Nationalist Dublin such as Mr. Gwynn hints at, and as he 
claims to be a Protestant I regret to see that he has again 
lent himself to the usual Nationalist slanders on the bigotry of 
the Protestant Capital of the North.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wituiam Moore. 
Constitutional Club. 


[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specrator,.”’] 


S1r,—In the Spectator of February 25th Mr. Gwynn quotes 
Mr. Redmond’s promise, given in connection with Local 
Government: ‘“ No man’s politics or religion will be allowed 
to be a bar to him if be desires to serve his country on one of 
the new bodies.” He then goes on to say, “ That pledge only 
extended to the influence of Mr. Redmond” and the small 
party he then led. This is a strange plea. Has Mr. Redmond’s 
influence, great or smal], ever been exerted during all these 
years to the extent of one single public speech to make good 
his public pledge? No wonder Mr. Gwynn hurries on to Mr. 
Dillon’s pronouncement; that, however, is too vague—too full 
of “ ifs’’—to be of much value. Such as it is, Mr. Dillon’s pro- 
mise has been carried out in exactly the same way as Mr. 
Redmond’s. And all Mr. Gwynn has to say on this point is, 
“ Let it be granted at once that, broadly speaking, these hopes 
have not been realised.” Say, rather, “these pledges have not 
been kept.” No wonder Unionists put small faith in similar 
pledges now. I cannot ask for space to follow Mr. Gwynn in 
his assertions as to the failure of “men of Colonel Saunder- 
son’s type . . . to come forward in the spirit indicated by 
Mr. Dillon.” WhatI do know is that many, very many, of 
those who constitute the Grand Jury came forward inthe 
spirit of Mr. Gwynn’s solitary Munster landlord, and that the 
few of those who had first got on the various councils have in 
most cases been since eliminated, at least in this County of 
Meath, because they had the audacity to stand up for their 
own party by contributing to the funds of the Irish Unionist 
Alliance. Nor can I follow Mr. Gwynn into his statistics 
as to the various minor boards. I admit that religion 
is not, generally speaking, a great bar if the candidates 
are staunch Home Rulers, or, better still, have the United 
League ticket, and Catholic Unionists havea rather worse chance 
of being elected than Protestant ones. But in this connection 
I would point out that Mr. Redmond’s promise included 
politics as well as religion, and Mr. Dillon’s promise re- 
ferred to politics alone. However, the great bed-rock fact 
of the controversy seems to be this: the county councils 
are the nearest idea we can get at present as to the lines on 
which an Irish Parliament will be elected, and outside Ulster 
these councils consist of about 750 Nationalists and 15 
Unionists. Until Mr. Gwynn can explain this away, all his 
other details seem ofsmall account. Finally, I would point out 
that all arguments as to the intolerance of Unionists only go 
to prove that these latter are even more intolerant than 
Nationalists, and that therefore neither party are fit to be 
trusted with Home Rule—a conclusion I am quite ready to 
admit. 

May I add that I happen toknow that “ Desdichado’s” 





nom de guerre, to which Mr. Gwynn appeared to 
in a former letter, is not assumed because it 
happens to be a Catholic, is “bereft of his natural mon, ” 
of “ascendency,” but because he has been esl y 
“disinherited” of land guaranteed by Parliamenta. _ 
which his grandfather and great-grandfather bought — “ 
for with hard cash. Now, through successive Pathesetee 
reductions of rent in the past, and even more through fears 
Home Rule finance in the future, he is obliged to part with ~ 
property at far under its real value. So Mr. Gwynn is hardly 
entitled to sneer at “‘Desdichado’s” nom de guerre—] 4 
Sir, &e., “ CATHOLICUS,” 


take exception 
s Owner, who 


[To tHe Eprror or tHE “Spxrcrator,”’] 
Srr,—Mr. Gwynn has a high capacity for making things ap. 
pear exactly the opposite to what they are, hence his selection 
as the Nationalist literary propagandist. I affirm that he is 
absolutely wrong as regards the official appointments prevail. 
ing in the County Monaghan Asylum. The committee—gj 
Nationalists but two, with the Roman Catholic Bishop, mark 
you, as Chairman—has appointed a Roman Catholic as medical 
superintendent, both the assistant physicians being Roman 
Catholics. Furthermore, the other chief appointments are 
held by Roman Catholics—viz., the clerk, the assistant clerk 
the storekeeper, land steward and head attendant. If Mr. 
Gwynn wishes, I will willingly back up my statement regard. 
ing the medical appointments by presenting him with £10, to 
be disposed of as he thinks fit, if he can prove my state. 
ments are untrue, provided, if he fail to prove me in 
error, he will place at my disposal a similar sum, which I 
shall forward to the “Society for the After-care of the 
Nationalist [nsane.” Mr. Gwynn successfully misleads your 
readers by mentioning the appointment of a Protestant ag 
medical superintendent in the Monaghan Asylum. This took 
place many years ago: a superintendent had to be appointed, 
My friend Dr. Donaldson, being unopposed, was appointed, 
Mr. Gwynn fails to record the fact that Dr. Donaldson's salary 
was far lower than his predecessor’s, that certain perquisites 
—milk, &.—were denied him, yet these were promptly 
restored to his Roman Catholic successor, and very properly 
too. Finally, let me say that I write in no spirit hostile tomy 
medical brethren who hold the appointments in question; my 
sole aim is to prove up to the hilt that as regards these 
appointments Mr. Gwynn has received, and is publishing, 
evidence of a wholly misleading character, and if he is free to 
withdraw his erroneous statements I hope he will do so.—lam, 
Sir, &e., Witiram Jounson §Smyrs, M.D, 
Pirbright, Bournemouth, 


[To tae Epitror or THe “Spectator. 
Srr,—I notice that Mr. Stephen Gwynn, M.P., has, throngh 
the Spectator, challenged the Bishop of Durham “to produce 
one case where a Nationalist Council has dismissed a Unionist 
and Protestant official on account of his politics or creed.” 
Perhaps Mr. Gwynn will be surprised—nay, shocked—to hear 
of the following instance: The Markets Committee in Omagh 
appointed a superintendent to look after the markets, which 
were shortly afterwards taken over by the Nationalist Urban 
Council. The Markets Superintendent wrote the Council 
asking if he would act as heretofore, but got a reply that his 
services were not required. Very soon afterwards the position 
was advertised, and amongst the applicants was the Markets 
Superintendent, who explained that he had a knowledge of the 
duties. As he was a Protestant his application was passed 
over, and a Roman Catholic Nationalist, who had previously 
no experience of the duties, appointed. To go a little further 
back, the Nationalist Omagh Guardians and Rural District 
Council, after the passing of the Local Government Act, 
passed over the solicitor to the old Board of Guardians, which 
he had served for many years, and gave the appointment, which 
through the Labourers’ Acts has been worth a few thousand 
pounds, to a Roman Catholic solicitor. The only fault with 
the former solicitor was that he happened to be a Protestant, 
and consequently a Unionist. His services were therefore 
dispensed with. If Mr. Gwynn inquires, he will find that 
even in the letting of labourers’ cottages the Nationalist 
Rural Council of Omagh votes out the Protestant appli- 
cants when there is a Roman Catholic Nationalist applying 
for the house. Dates can be given, if necessary, to convinee 
even Mr. Gwynn that toleration is an unknown quality with 
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 attsts here, whatever be the opinions of those in his 
Nationalis tuency. Certainly, if he were not a Nationalist 


ti 
olf I doubt if they would have shown him much tolera- 
tion. —1 am, Sir, &c., 
Omagh. PHILIP CRUICKSHANK. 


This correspondence must now close. We will, however, 
ublish, provided it is kept within due limits, any correction 
y a mis-statement of fact if such can be shown to have been 
oie by our correspondents. To further arguments or the 
raising of new points we are obliged by reasons of space to 
place an absolute bar.—Eb. Spectator.] 





MR. LECKY AND HOME RULE. 
[To tas Eprror or THe “Specrator.’’} 

giz,—I saw to my great surprise in last Saturday’s Spectator 
that an essay called “ Clerical Influence,” from the first edition 
of Mr. Lecky’s “ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,” has 
heen republished in support of Home Rule! May I say that 
this book was first published in 1861—fifty years ago—and not 
in 1870, as Mr. E. A. Aston avers in his letter ? Mr. Lecky was 
then twenty-two, and just leaving college. Describing ata 
later period the conditions under which it was written, he says 
that it showed only too clearly the crudity and exaggeration of 
a writer in his twenty-third year; and when, in 1871, he revised 
and republished it, he left out the “ Clerical Influences,” and 
wrote an introduction reviewing the changes which had taken 
place since its first appearance. “ The division of classes” 
seemed to him then “a graver danger than the division of 
sects.” During the following thirty years the agrarian and 
political conditions of Ireland underwent a complete revolution ; 
and in the preface to the final revised and enlarged edition of 
the “ Leaders,” which appeared in 1903, he says :— 

“The danger of an independent or even of a subordinate 

Parliament, which seemed to me so great in 1871, has become in- 
comparably greater since the direction of Irish politics has passed 
into the hands of men who have proved, during a long succession 
of years, their disloyalty to tLe Crown, their hatred of the Empire, 
their habitual sympathy with its enemies, their total disregard for 
the conditions on which all individual liberty, and all security of 
property, must rest.” 
The gentlemen who have thought fit to republish the essay 
must have known Mr. Lecky’s views on the successive phases 
of Irish affairs—views which are contained in a nutshell in the 
above-mentioned preface. Under those circumstances it is 
dificult to understand their action. It might be a question 
worth considering for the Copyright Commission whether an 
author should not be granted the permanent copyright of 
writings out of print which he does not wish to be republished, 
so that after his death no capital could be made out of them, 
to support movements which he strenuously and consistently 
opposed. Such writings would always be accessible to the 
curious in national libraries or book sales, but their mislead- 
ing effect on the public by a wholesale circulation would thus 
be prevented.—I am, Sir, &c., EvizaBetH LEcKY. 





THE PEERS’ OPPORTUNITY. 


(To tue Eprror or tux “ Srxcrator,”’} 

Sir,—Now that the Parliamentary Session has opened —a 
Session that, for good or for evil, is sure to be fraught with 
great consequences for the House of Lords—I should like to 
recall an eloquent appeal made by Cobden to the English 
aristocracy. Speaking in the House of Commons on March 
13th, 1845, he said :— 
“You, gentlemen of England, the high aristocracy of England, 
your forefathers led my forefathers; you may lead us again if you 
choose ; but though—longer than any other aristocracy—you have 
kept your power, while the battle-field and the hunting-field were 
the tests of manly vigour, you have not done as the noblesse of 
France or the hidalgos of Madrid have done; you have been 
Englishmen, not wanting in courage on any call. But this is a 
new age; the age of social advancement, not of feudal sports; you 
belong toa mercantile age; you cannot have tho onrantage of 
commercial rents and retain your feudal privileges too, If you 
identify yourselves with the spirit of the age, you may yet do well; 
for I tell you that the people of this country look to their aristo- 
cracy with a deep-rooted prejudice—an hereditary prejudice, I may 
call it—in their favour; but your power was never got, and you 
will - keep it, by obstructing the spirit of the age in which 
you live,” 


Cobden’s appeal was not made in vain, and since then the 
English aristocracy have continued to play a distinguished 
jand honourable part. It is quite true, as Cobden says, that 
\there is “a deep-rooted prejudice” in their favour, But let 


of the age in which they live. The Peers have now a great 
opportunity.—I am, Sir, &., 
C. B. Royvtance Kent. 

The Athenxum, Liverpool. 

[A distinguished member of the Young England party 
used to describe the occasion for this memorable appeal as 
the irruption into the House in the middle of Cobden’s speech 
of a band of youthful and magnificently apparelled Tories of 
the type depicted in Disraeli’s novels. As they streamed in, 
in all the glory of their white waistcoats and dress coats, the 
Anti-Corn Law leader paused, and then turned and addressed 
them. According to the narrator, his opening words were, 
“Your fathers led our fathers at Crécy and at Agincourt— 
why won’t you lead us now? ”—Eb. Spectator.] 





CANADIAN-AMERICAN RECIPROCITY. 
LTo tax Eprror or rae “ Srecraror,”’] 

Srz,—If those who are endeavouring to defeat the present pro- 
posed agreement between Canada and the United States are suc- 
cessful, the result within fifteen or twenty years must, I think, 
inevitably be that Canada will jointhe Union. I had formerly 
lived for nearly twenty years in the United States, and in the 
past two years have twice spent three months in Canada, 
travelling from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast and back, and 
spending acertain amount of time in each of the more important 
towns to study the conditions of the country. I think that a 
careful consideration of the course of events as they must, in 
spite of any legislation, develop in the next few years ought 
to convince the Unionist opponents of Reciprocity that they 
are advocating a short-sighted and wrong course. Consider 
the following facts: Canada, east of the Great Lakes, has 
some 7,000,000 people, and is adding to this number, though 
slowly ; but it is in the Prairie and Pacific Coast provinces, 
with their present small population of less than 1,500,000 of 
people, that the huge yearly additions of voters are being 
made; and of the immigrants into Western Canada, Americans 
far outnumber all other nationalities combined. Nothing in 
the world, to my mind, is more a matter of certainty than 
that in the course of a limited number of years the vote of the 
majority—the large majority—of the population of Western 
Canada will be exercised by quondam American citizens. In 
1909 the immigration into the Irrigation Colony at Calgary, 
Alberta, constituted 95 per cent. of the whole, only 5 per 
cent. coming from Eastern Canada, Great Britain, and all 
Europe combined. Incidentally, I may mention that the figures 
at the Ministry of Immigration at Ottawa show that in that 
year, 1909, the average ‘capital per capita brought in by 
American immigrants to Canada was 800.00 dols., as against 
14.00 dols. per capita brought by European immigrants. It is 
not to be wondered at, then, that those who are responsible 
for settling the Western lands pay special attention, and will 
continue to do so, to securing this wealthy and efficient class. 
But the effect is going to be a steady Americanisation of 
Canada. Even to-day half the population of the Western 
Provinces is American by birth or adoption. Then consider 
the possible dimensions of this American population in 
Western Canada in years to come, as the country settles up 
and the community correspondingly grows. In 1910 there 
were actually under plough in the Prairie provinces but 
11,000,000 acres out of a surveyed area of 135,000,000 acres, 
without taking any account of the Peace River country in 
Alberta with its 50,000,000 acres or more, or of the unexplored 
northern part of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario, and 
the territory to the north of that again. Surely it is as clear 
as anything can be that, at no very distant date, quondam 
Americans will have an absolutely overwhelming majority 
of votes in Western Canada. And at the present rate of 
growth it is only a matter of time «lso when the West as 
a whole will exceed the East in population, and so make the 
total Canadian vote one in which quondam Americans will be 
the largest single factor, and possibly even an absolutely 
dominating factor; and just as the voting power is going 
rapidly into American hands, so is the raw material of the 
Dominion. To anyone who has longed to see British capital 
seize the opportunities that have been lying open to it in farm- 
ing land, timber, coal, fisheries, &., &c., and so keep the 
wealth at least within the Empire, it has been exasperating to 
the point of bringing impotent tears to the eyes to see 
American capital step in every time and carry off the prize, 





(them also remember his warning, and not obstruct the spirit 





while British capital was “thinking it over and getting revorts.” 
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Most of the timber to-day in Western Canada—one of the 
world’s few large remaining reserves of this prime necessary 
of life—is owned by Americans, and largely by a syndicate 
which is participating in a combination likely to control the 
world’s supply of timber, unless legislation very promptly puts 
obstacles in its way. All the British Columbia fisheries also 
are in American hands, and the control of the largest and of 
many of the smaller coalficlds in that province, and a 
vast quantity of the farming land of the Prairie. If 
the acquisition of property by Americans goes on as it 
is going to-day, the near future will see a preponderance 
of American ownership added to a preponderance of American 
voting power. By the time that that condition has come 
about, the grain, timber, coal, &c., of Canada, will be urgently 
needed, even absolutely required, by the 100,000,000 people 
who will then be on the American side of the line, where the 
exhaustion of undeveloped land and raw material is almost in 
sight even now. What will be the bar to the full enjoyment 
by America of the fruits of Naboth’s vineyard, separated from 
it only by an imaginary line? Nothing more than the tariff 
wall! At the time and under the conditions supposed the 
farmer, say, in Southern Alberta will still be shipping his 
eattle and grain along the Northern side of this wall bya long 
and expensive railway haul of over 2,000 miles to Montreal, 
for shipment thence to Liverpool, when he could sell at as 
good as, or better than, Liverpool prices, and double his profit 
by saving freight, by sending them only a few miles South, 
but for that wall. I ask, is it conceivable under such 
conditions that when the wealth and the vote are in 
the possession of Americans, and when their friends 
across the border are clamouring for their produce, the 
owners of the vote will withstand the combined pressure 
of their own interests and the entreaties of their Mother 
Country to throw down the wall by voting to join the Union? 
It may be said that the non-Americans at least would stand 
firm, but would they? The Loyalists would have an awful 
temptation put before them, seeing that it would be just as true 
of theix own property as of that of their American-born neigh- 
bours, that it would be doubled in value by voting to join the 
Union. 


My argument is based principally on the assumption that 
the West will, within a limited number of years, have more 
weight than the East in the councils of the Dominion; but 
this supposes that the East is solidly pro-British, which is not 


entirely the case. If it may be assumed, then, for the sake of 
argument, that the West will have already become very 
desirous that the Dominion should join the Union (and I 
think that it certainly may be assumed that by that time the 
Union will ardently desire that she should do so), then it only 
remains to consider what might be the attitude of the remain- 
ing provinces of Canada. I take it that Ontario would stand 
fast to the end, and throw the whole weight of its vote against 
fusion. But in the French Roman Catholic province of Quebec, 
80 long as the rights of the Roman Church, as now recognised 
by law, were not curtailed, I doubt whether any strong pro- 
British sentiment would be found, outside the city of 
Montreal, to withstand the advances of the United States, 
especially as thousands and thousands of French Canadians 
are already working as operatives in the New England States. 
There would be no feeling of a wrench in Quebec, I imagine, 
in contemplating a transfer to the American flag, and I 
believe that it must be conceded that, by the time which we are 
considering, the desire on the part of the people of the States 
that Canada should join the Union will be so strong as to 
lead to offering—not by the Government, of course, but 
through the Press—every possible inducement to Quebec to 
join the Western provinces in pressing their demand. 
Ontario and the Maritime provinces could make no stand 
ugainst the whole of the West plus Quebec. 


It may be said that when the conditions foreshadowed 
have actually come about, it will be time enough to choose 
between merely throwing down the tariff wall and voting for 
fusion. I venture to think, however, that if once an agita- 
tion on a large scale is started to bear down all opposi- 
tion to fusion, it would never then be satisfied with 
the mere removal of the tariff wall, but would proceed to the 
accomplishment of actual fusion. The present, in my opinion, 
is the only time at which the milder measure would satisfy the 
public demand, and I fear that ultimate fusion is very possible 
in any case. It is curious to have to believe that the march of 





events is tending in this direction at a time wh : 
of such a thing is dismissed with a smile coi the sm 
twenty years ago there was a chance of it, but that that j 
dead and buried. It is undoubtedly true that the laws, r 
even more so the enforcement of the laws, in Gua. 
greatly appreciated by American immigrants who a 
present perfectly contented with the conditions under which 
they live. But with the fact that their materia] interests 
would be served by fusion with the Union, it is not to be 
exp2cted that an appreciation of the administration of justieg 
in Canada and questions of that kind will outweigh the 
material gain that they would realise by the abolition of the 
tariff. 

Sentiment both in the United States and in Canada in 
favour of the proposed agreement i3 merely being fanned into 
a positive flame by the opposition to the idea expressed at 
home. My earnest and ardent desire—viz., to keep Canada 
within the Empire—being identical with that of the Unionist 
opponents of Reciprocity, I write this in the hope of inducing 
those opponents to look well ahead and to consider the probable 
ultimate, as well as the certain proximate, results that would 
follow their success.—I am, Sir, &c., Exine, 

[We are convinced of the soundness of our correspondent’s 
general proposition. The way to bring about annexation is to 
declare that it is absolutely necessary in the interests of the 
Empire to stop reciprocity. We do not, however, share 
his fears that Canada may in any case ultimately pass out 
of the Empire. If Canada were a tiny and unexpanding 
province that might be so. People forget that Canada has 
a future so magnificent that it is idle to tell her that if she 
joins the United States she will become the part inheritor 
of a great destiny. In any case the matter is in her hands, 
and hers alone. We shall not stop her course by veiled objur. 
gations. She will make her own choice. For ourselves wa 
have no doubt what it will be.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To THe Epiror or tHe “Spectaror.’’] 

S1r,—I was surprised at certain statements in your “ News of 
the Week” of January 28th re reciprocity: “Canadian 
farmers will be pleased, and there does not seem to be any 
reason why many Canadian manufacturers should be resent- 
ful.” Perhaps 25 per cent. of the farmers may be pleased, but 
the population of Canada generally are much displeased and 
amazed. ‘“ We believe that the best policy for Canada is to 
trade where trade is easiest.” With all respect to your opinion, 
Sir, this is what Canada has done ; 90 per cent. of our exports of 
farm products being sent to the British market. There aro 
millions of pounds invested in Canada from our Mother 
Country, the interest upon which we are paying by our exports 
to her. What will happen to these investments in railways, 
canals, steamship lines, and other enterprises when trade is 
turned south and north instead of east and west? Without 
a doubt we will send cars and steamships loaded 
with farm products southward, and these will be 
returned northward loaded with manufactures. In saying 
there is Free Trade in farm products you seem te 
lose sight of the fact that many of our manufactures 
depend for their existence upon our own farm products. There 
is also a considerable number of Canadian manufactures 
which have been put on the free list. It can be shown by 
trade statistics that the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 was in 
jurious to Canada. The result of this proposed agreement 
will be that inter-provincial trade and the home market (which 
now consumes 80 per cent. of the products of the farm) will be 
ruined, and our imports and exports will be carried vid United 
States railways, canals, and ocean ports instead of our own, 
which have been constructed with British capital. Canadians 
regard negotiations with the United States with distrust and 
suspicion, and have regarded them with indifference until this 
amazing proposed agreement was brought forward. I do not 
wish to enter upon a discussion of trade questions, but Protec- 
tion is the only possible policy for Canada under present 
conditions. We do not want reciprocity with the United 
States. 

Are not, Mr. Editor, the British Dominions beyond the seas 
the hope of the Empire? What is to be the future of our 
Empire? When shall we be called to your councils? How 
long will the door be “ banged, bolted, and barred” in our 
faces P—I am, Sir, &c., J. CAMPBELL MacMuRcB#Y, 

Toronto, Canada, Feb. 13th. 
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AUSTRALIAN LABOUR-PARTY RULE. 
[To tux Eprrom or tHe “ Srecraroz.”] 
—Mr. Frank Fox’s letter to the Spectator of November 
yeh, 1910, does not correctly describe the organisation of the 
jabour movement in Australia. It is not a fact that “in 
Australia the industrial and political labour movements are 
kept quite distinct.” At the head of the political organisation 
stands in each State the Political Labour Council. This 
Council is formed of delegates from a number of district 
There is no restriction in regard to membership; 
anybody may join. These leagues collect levies, which are 

id into the treasury chest of the Political Labour Council 
and used for political purposes. In addition, any trades 
union may affiliate iteelf with the Political Labour Council, 
and by so doing acquire all the privileges of a political 
labour league. A trade union is an industrial organisa- 
tion in which only members of the industry to which it applies 
are admitted. There is no compulsion on trade unions to 
affiliate with the Political Labour Council, and some are 
not affiliated, but most of them are. The affiliated unions 
make levies fer political purposes. Their rules empower them 
to do so, and the money so collected is paid into the funds of 
the Political Labour Council. When Labour candidates are 
to be selected, the unions affiliated with the Council have the 
same rights of nominating and voting as the political 
leagues. The qualification for nomination for a seat in 
Parliament by the Labour Party is two years’ membership of 
a labour league or an affiliated labour union. 

Under the first Federal Arbitration Act, which was in force 
until July, 1910, unions registered under the Act were 
forbidden to use their funds for political purposes. This 
precluded any union so registered from affiliating with any 
State Political Labour Council. Prior to July, 1910, by far 
the greater number of trade unions in Australia were not 
registered under the Federal Arbitration Act, and were con- 
sequently able to devote their funds and their energies to 
political purposes. The Federal Labour Party, when it came 
into power in the Federal Parliament on April 13th, 1910, 
brought with it, among its many mandates, one from the 
most powerful union in Australia—the Australian Workers’ 
Union—to amend the Arbitration Act in such a way that the 
restriction regarding politics should be swept away. Impor- 
tant business in the Federal Parliament was put aside and an 
amending Bill passed through at expressspeed. This Bill 
removed the last bar to complete unification of the industrial 
and the political divisions of the Australian labour move- 
ment. Since July, 1910—that is to say, since Mr. Fox left 
Australia—the Labour Party has decided that industrial 
unionism to be effective must be political, and has embodied 
its decision in an Act of Parliament. Of the Victorian 
unions affiliated with the Trades Hall Council (which Mr. 
Fox regards as the purely industrial side of the labour 
movement), 60 per cent. are affiliated with the Political 
Labour Council. 

Dismissing from farther notice the means by which the 
Australian Labour Party raises funds for political campaign- 
ing, let us come to what is a very pernicious thing in Labour 
polities—viz., the Parliamentary Caucus. For brevity’s sake 
we may pass over the State Caucuses or councils which draw 
up State platforms, and nominate candidates, and the general 
caucus which draws up the platform for the Federal Cam- 
paign. The Parliamentary Caucus consists of the elected 
Labour Members. Bound itself by the campaign platform, 
this Caucus, sitting in private, determines week by week 
during the session, by a bare majority if need be, how the 
Labour Members shall vote, as a whole, on every important 
question which arises in Parliament. ‘There are few “ open 
questions” on which Labour Members may exercise their 
individual judgment. The Caucus controls the Labour 
Ministry, which must consult it on all measures before intro- 
ducing them, and afterwards on any important clauses about 
which differences may spring up. Arriving at their decisions 
in private, the members of the Caucus pay little or no atten- 
tion to debates in Parliament, and of course discontented 
Caucus Members are compelled to sit silent when any discus- 
sion is on. In most cases the debating is done only by 
Opposition Members, who are made to feel that they are talk- 


Were Labour Members free to vote and speak in the House 
as they thought right we might be saved from extreme logis- 
lation, for a minority of the Caucus and the Opposition voting 
together would constitute a majority of the House. But a 
mere majority of the Caucus, numbering considerably less 
than half of the people’s full number of representatives, fixes 
the legislation. The Caucus is supreme at present in both 
Houses ; and the majority of its members are more extreme 
in their views than the Ministry, which, nevertheless, must 
do as it is bidden. The Senate, which, as in America, is 
supposed to represent the States and protect their righis, has 
no respect under Caucus domination for State rights, and 
would sweep the State Parliaments away altogether. Am 
island continent almost as large in area as Europe without 
Russia cannot be satisfactorily ruled by a single Legislature. 
The very smallness of its population, relatively to area, pro- 
duces diversity of interests, particularly in regard to produo- 
tion, which a single Legislature could not handle equitably. 
Yet the avowed goal of the Labour Party is unification, and 
it is constantly trying to overstep the Constitution to achieve 
that end.—I am, Sir, &., 


Melbourne, January 2nd, 1911. D. WATTERSTON, 





THE LANSDOWNE REMBRANDT. 
(To rue Eprrorg or tue “Srecrator,”’} 

Srrx,—Call no picture safe in England until it is in th® 
National Gallery. An American collector has offered Lord 
Lansdowne £100,000 for Rembrandt’s “The Mill,” and Lord 
Lansdowne has offered to the nation the first refusal of the 
picture, giving the authorities six weeks to decide ihe matter. 
Sir Charles Holroyd has said that no sum was mentioned in 
Lord Lansdowne’s letter to the Board of the National Gallery, 
but,“as Lord Lansdowne has agreed to contribute £5,000 
towards the purchase, this is taken to mean that the price is 
£95,000. In the opinion of those closely concerned in the 
market for Old Masters, the price may be called a moderate 
one for such asupreme manifestation of human genius as “The 
Mill.” From the collector's point of view, into which size of 
the work and rarity of the subject also enter, it is probably 
the most desirable picture in the world. The price of 
Rembrandt’s “The Polish Rider,” which Messrs. Carfax 
sold last year to an American collector, was £60,000. A strong 
effort is being made to raise the money from the group of 
wealthy art-lovers who have already given abundant proof of 
their generosity and public spirit, and the Government has been 
approached for assistance. Unhappily, the prices of master- 
pieces nowadays make this a matter in which the art-lover of 
moderate means can do little. In the case of the Norfolk 
Holbein, the reply to the National Art Collections Fund's 
appeal fell short by £45,000, but a munificent donor, who is still 
anonymous, gave a cheque for the amount and made the 
purchase possible. I am not without hope that such a miracle 
may happen‘again. The picture was last seen in London 
in 1899. I venture to suggest that Lord Lansdowne should 
be approached to allow his picture to be exhibited during 
the period of grace at the National Gallery, to plead its own 
cause to the nation. —I am, Sir, &e., B. 





DEVASTATION BY RESERVOIR. 
(To tag Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—In your article on this subject, in the issue of February 
25th, you ask, “ What does the Thames Conservancy think of 
a proposal which is to destroy the Thames Valley for miles ?” 
I am sorry to say, in reply to your very pertinent inquiry, 
that the opposition of the Conservancy has been bought off 
by the Water Board. The Board has agreed to make an 
increased annual payment to the Conservancy for the abstrac- 
tion of Thames water, and the Conservancy has, for this money 
consideration, undertaken not to oppose the Bill. It is, to me, 
truly astonishing that the people of London can be so indiffe- 
rent to the disastrous proposals of the Board Not only is the 
scheme open to the very serious objections stated by you, but 
of still greater importance is the terrible risk to the health and 
safety of the Metropolis of leaving it dependent for its future 
water supply on a polluted and insalutary source. The evi- 
dence (entirely bacteriological) on which the Board is acting 
is of a very unsatisfactory and inconclusive character, but 
unless some powerful body like the City Corporation interferes 
the Bill will probably pass through Parliament.—I am, Sir, &c., 





ing in vain. If they discover important faults in a measure, 
these are dealt with by the Caucus in private, 


J.P. 
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SERMONS TO BOYS. 
(To rue Eprror or tax “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—I suppose, if one wished to give a foreigner some idea 
of the best style of English preaching—reverent, serious, 
sincere, dealing wisely and sympathetically with the realities 
o! life, while at the same time lifting up the hearers to a higher 
sphere of thought and feeling—one could not do better than 
advise him to study the sermons of the old school of head- 
masters—an Arnold, a Vaughan, a Thring, a Temple. I am 
afraid, from a letter written by a public-school master which 
has lately come into my hands, that things have changed a 
good deal for the worse in the last few years. Owing, perhaps, 
to the diminution in the number of clerical masters, outside 
preachers who have no intimate knowledge of school life are 
invited to occupy the pulpit, and are tempted to win a hearing 
for themselves by a plentiful use of school slang. The results 
are thus described in the letter to which I refer :— 

“ We had another of our ‘modern’ preachers last Sunday, the 
mattcr really good, but spoilt by the now inevitable slang and 
vulgarity of expression. If only they could be got to realise the 
harm they do to the more thoughtful of their audience! But it 
never occurs to them that there can be any boys who read, or 
think, or have any ideas except of games.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., SENIOR. 





AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL, 
[To rue Epiror or THE “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “X,” who gives “an historic 
parallel ” in your last week’s issue, is familiar, no doubt, with 
the tag about citing scripture to a purpose, I, also, can 
quote from Dryden’s “ Absalom and Achitophel” some lines 
which appear to me to be “singularly descriptive of the 
present position of the House of Lords” :— 
“ And nobler is a limited command, 
Given by the love of all your native land, 


Than a successive title long and dark, 
Drawn from the mouldy rolls of Noah’s Ark.” 


R. J. Bryce. 


~—I am, Sir, &c., 





AN UNKNOWN DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” 
(To ree Eprror or THE “ SPecTaToR.”’] 
§1n,—Some one has been kind enough to send me the Spectator 
for about four years. May I ask, through your columns, that the 
sender kindly note address and also reveal his or her identity and 
addreés P—I am, Sir, &c., J. Smiru. 
Kalanning, West Australia, 





THE LATE DR. J. B. PATON. 
(To tue Eprron or true “Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—I am busy collecting material for the biography of my 
father, the Rev. John Brown Paton, D.D., of Nottingham, and I 
should be grateful if any friends who have any letters or docu- 
ments of importance, bearing on my father’s life and work, would be 
kind enough to forward them to me at the address below. I will 
see toit that all such papers are carefully returned.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Lewis Patron. 
2 Forest Road West, Nottingham. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Arlicles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


——— 
STORM. 
(County WExFoRD.) 

THERE’s a storm is blowing up from the sea 
—-That Christ in mercy may save us all— 
For the waves are lapping the harbour wall, 
An’ dirty weather it’s sure to be. 
The storm-dog* shone in the morning sky 
And the waves to the west are ten foot high. 
God in Heaven! the waves are white— 
Let You watch near the boats to-night ! 





* Storm-dog, rainbow, 


For it’s sure enough when the shadows fall 
Sorrow will come for some of us here, 

In the cold black night with its cold black fear; 
Fear of the sea and fear of the squall, 

A woeful thing it is to be wed 

To a man that looks to the sea for bread! 
Holy Mary, pity our plight, 

Let you pray for our men to-night ! 


There’s Patrick is in it and Christy too, 

A soft young lad an’ he not sixteen— 

An’ his brother drownded last Hallow E’en— 
God help his mother, what will she do ? 

She had a right to have bid him stay, 

But the young lads fret till they go away, 
God keep Christy and John in sight, 

Save them both from their death to-night! 


There is Daniel Connor and young Tom Byrne 
With a child at home not three days old; 

But it’s hungry the child will be and cold 

If there’s no man in it, nor wage to earn; 

An’ lonesome herself will be this day 

That’s sick and weak an’ her man away. 
Heart of Heaven, pity her fright, 

Send her comfort this long black night! 


The wind of the world is lashing the sea, 
The waves lep high like men at a fair, 
Wicked old men with their silvery hair. 
Sorrow and weeping for some one there'll be, 
‘oil for the men an’ danger and fear, 
With the cold black death that is waiting near, 
God Almighty, pity their plight, 
Let Christ walk on the waves to-night! 
W. M. Lervs, 








BOOKS. 


—_—_—o—— 
MISS LOANE’S NEW BOOK.* 


.Ir is difficult for the ordinary writer to read Miss Loane’s 
books year after year without an agony of envy. She ig 
always writing on the same theme and yet somehow or other 
she is never stale, flat, and unprofitable in the way that mostof 
us are when we find ourselves in her position. Besides envying 
her her power of never repeating herself, or, if she does repeat 
herself, doing it with such “a difference that the old becomes 
new,” we must envy her her delightful capacity for seeing the 
world of men and women around her in such vivid colours, 
How, we wonder, does she come to hear and see so many 
strange, amusing and memorable things? How is it that 
charwomen, mothers of twelve children, old dames, grizzled 
sea dogs, and street Arabs say such exceedingly wise and witty 
things to her when to most of us they are inscrutable and 
vacant? We suppose the answer is something like that given 
in the lines: 
“Gently comes the world, 
To those who are cast in a gentle mould.” 
Vivid comes the world to those who have vivid minds, just as 
adventures are to the adventurous. At any rate, and be the 
explanation what it may, her good sense, her humour, her eye 
for the picturesque never fail her any more than her wise and 
kindly sanity. In spite of her sad and squalid experiences as 
a nurse amongst the very poor, she has never lost her faith in 
human nature or in its capacity for improvement. We may 
put her mood far higher than that of Emily Bronté when she 
told us to,— 
“ Journey on, if not elate, yet never broken-hearted.” 


She is not merely never broken-hearted, but in the best sense 
elate, and notwithstanding her shrewd appreciationof the knaves 
and fools of this world, she always in the end contrives to show 
us that man is a noble animal. One of the very wisest of the 
essays in Miss Loane’s new book is that on “ The Choice of 
Occupation.” It pricks many bubbles and dissipates many 
follies. In her own breezy and convincing way Miss Loane 
magnificently demolishes the “environment ” humbug, the plea 
that we must expect little from the poorer classes because they 
are the victims of their environment, and that it is not their 


—— 








The Common Growth, By M, E, Loane. London: Edward Arnold. [6s.) 
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a 
fault, poor things, if they not only break half the Command- 
ments but fail to show any sort of thrift or human prudence. 
She shows from her own experience how utterly untrue and 

‘ust is this view of the poor. Again and again children who 
seem to start with no chance in the world do exceedingly well, 
while others who start with no such bad handicap do exceed- 
ingly ill. Here is Miss Loane’s douche of good sense on this 


yital matter :— 

“Man was born a living soul, and therefore can never be wholly 
dependent on environment, nor can the same environment ever be 
the same to any two living souls. Two sons have an affectionate, 
over-indulgent mother. One son attributes his failure in life to 
the temptations to selfishness and extravagance which early arose 
from the yielding weakness of her disposition. The other is con- 
yinced that he owes his success to the sunshine of indulgence 
poured out on his childhood, and the necessity laid on him by his 
own nature never to take mean advantage of her love. One son 
of a drunken and dissolute man is perverted by his father’s influ- 
ence, and as a mere lad learns to ill-treat his mother and sisters, 
while another even earlier becomes their anxious protector. I 
know of a drunken, worthless, poverty-stricken cobbler and his wife 
who had twelve children, every one of whom grew into table, 
hard-working men and women, f i duties of life, and 
providing their parents with the means—they could not give them 
the inclination—to follow decent courses in their old It is 
indeed ‘an admirable evasion of man to lay his disposition on the 
charge of’ anyone and everyone but himself, and his misfortunes 
to all causes save that of his own behaviour. These children were 
neglected and as far as possible misled by their parents, but they 
chose avery ordinary schoolmistress as their guide, and kindly, 
industrious neighbours as theirexamples. Had they been di 
to listen, there were others about their path who would have gone 
beyond the instruction of their parents, and introduced them to a 
life of crime. A few weeks ago a learned lecturer told his hearers 
that the Thames Embankment is crowded with men ‘who only 
need a chance.’ It sounds a kindly and in some respects a hopeful 
doctrine, but in reality the Embankment is chiefly haunted by men 
who have lost the power to use even the best of chances, because 
chance in this sense implies choice, and they have not the strength 
of mind to make a prudent choice and stick to it. I have never 
yet learnt the life-history of wastrels of either sex, even from their 
own lips, without finding that they have had ‘chances’ in pro- 
fusion. What they have lacked has been wholesome discipline, 
and strict control might still save many of them from a life of 
personal degradation and social injuriousness. Working in the 
poorest and least desirable homes, one becomes convinced that 
original, inborn differences in character are often stronger than 
environment, whether good or bad, and learns to believe in the 
reality of ‘given’ souls which may have no traceable connection 
with earthly parents and temporal surroundings.” 

A reviewer who attempts to quote all the best things in Miss 
Loane’s book sets himself an impossible task. All we can do 
is to put up as big and as conspicuous a finger-post as possible, 
and advise readers of the Spectator to buy the book and read 
it, and the rest of Miss Loane’s books as well, before they 
attempt to dogmatise on social questions, or, again, before 
they allow themselves to be led by other and less safe guides 
in matters which concern destitution and the relief of poverty. 

A most attractive chapter is entitled “Mother and Me— 
and Father,” and the first of the moving anecdotes of the 
brave and delightful children, almost always girls, who, when 
mother is struck down with illness, take command of the house, 
concerns a soldier’s daughter, and shows that a hero in the 
field may sometimes be also a hero in the home :— 


“Nearly everyone knows what Mother can do, but only an 
invalid Mother knows the value of Me, and very few people seem 
to know that it often takes ‘Mother and Me—and Father’ to 
prevent the world from turning the wrong way round. In one 
most touching case, Mother was about thirty-six, and her health 
had broken down after the birth of her eighth child: Me was just 
eleven, and had been specially excused from attendance at school 
in order that she might wait on the sufferer; Father had been a 
soldier, and was a little short of forty. Pension and wages amount 
to £1 12s. 6d. a week; he has £60in the savings bank, and his life 
1s insured for the same sum; every one of the eight children are 
entered in the Prudential Endowment Fund, which entitles them 
to a small sum of money on reaching the age of fourteen, and again 
at the age of twenty, and the wife is to receive a ‘benefit’ when 
she is forty-eight. These habits began very early in married life, 
for when he went to the South African War leaving Me, aged three, 
her little brother, and his wife ill in bed his absence was not ‘a 
lean grief.’ An hour after the farewell the sick woman turned her 
pillow—very wet with tears—and found that her husband, in 
addition to all other provision, had slipped five bright sovereigns 
— it asa special gift for the child who was born three days 

r. 


_ “Me, whose baptismal name is Mona, is a great friend of mine, and 
gives me many details of her life and work. After what has been 
said of Father's saving habits, the liberal scale of diet and the 
large part of the recital filled by cooking may be found a little 
surprising by those who imagine that thrift on a guinea and a half 
& week means living on three-quarter rations, supported by the dim 
hope of still more slender meals forty years hence. In estimating 


Father come 
tea Father were having in his own house,and George says to 
Mother: ‘ Looky there at that sojer, Mother, eating of your sugar . 
When Father was at the war, I used to say to Mother, ‘Ain’t we 
got no daddy like other children ?’ and she’d tell me as plain as 
she could, but I didn’t hardly understand. When he comed home 
we was real proud, and if anyone hurted us we'd si 
my daddy,’ whether we meant it or no. 
him for a long time, and in bits I never forgot. 
he says to Mother: ‘ Good-bye, sweetheart. 
with medals on my breast and a wooden leg.’ 
medals on the breast might be, so I didn’t care; but I’d seen a 
wooden leg, and I was too frightened even to cry. I didn’t know 
you could say your prayers except of an evening, so I waited, and 
mother was quite took aback when I knelt down and said: ‘ Please, 
God, don’t let daddy have a wooden leg.” 


and in her precise ‘state of life,’ a girl of eleven is usually a very 
young child, and fourteen is the ordinary age to leave off white 
pinafores and begin to take housework seriously.” 

Unfortunately we cannot quote all of “ Me’s” description of 
her life in her own language or the charming idyll of how 
father on his half-day on a Wednesday makes the family “a 
beautiful great plum-pudding.” 
for the account of Father’s Sunday afternoon :— 


We must, however, find space 


“Father's a teetotaller, and when the other men has a bottle of 


brandy for a Christmas present, he has a box of cigars. He smokes 
one ev’ 
rock, and reads the paper, and we each has a penny to do what we 
like with. Father’s very good to we, and us must be good to he. 
Our George ain’t never took to Father like the others. When 
Father is late coming home of a night, he’ll never say: ‘ Where’s 


Sunday afternoon, and eats two pennyworth of almond 


dad?’ It’s all along o’ Father not being with him when he was 
little, and doing for him same as he done for us. He was born when 
Father was 


fighting them Boers, and he was close on three when 
George were sitting on Mother’s lap the first 


out, ‘I'll tell 
Of course I remembered 
The day he left 
P’raps I'll come back 

I didn’t know what 


We must now leave Miss Loane’s book, but, before we do so, 
we will give an example to show that she is perfectly 
prepared on occasion to tell us a good story without the 
slightest moral, but merely on account of its picturesqueness 
or poignancy. This is what the widow of an old salt once told 
Miss Loane about the way in which men loved their ships in 
the old days of the Navy :— 

“And yet in those days men would love a ship—I mean the 
very ship herself—in a way they can’t do now. There was one 
Mintham used to talk about until I'd say in joke: ‘ Why, anyone 
*ud think she was your first wife!’ After all the times I’ve heard 
him name her, I’ve clean forgot what it was—something heathenish, 
as they usually was in those days. Well, one day we went out 
walking on Chatham extension. ‘Come away home,’ he says all 
of a sudden; ‘I feel bad.’ ‘ Whatis it?’ I says all of a tremble, 
for his face was quite purple. ‘They’ve been and turned her into 
a coal-barge,’ he says, ‘ and she’s that shrunk they’re hauling her 
round with a single hawser.’ I hadn’t the heart to laugh, for if he’d 
seen his own mother a slave to savages, he couldn’t have spoke 
more solemn.” 

That is a delightful comparison, “slave to savages,” and 
shows what excellent rhetoricians are the “ natural and non- 
chalant persons ”—as Walt Whitman called them—who live in 
mean streets. One of the exasperating and idiotic habits of 
the well-to-do and cultivated is to imagine that they havea 
monopoly of the instinct for words. They have nothing of 


the kind. 





DRAMATIC VALUES.* 
THE people of Manchester have now got, in the Gaiety Theatre 
which is controlled by Miss Horniman, the kind of theatre 
they have been taught to desire, and among their teachers no 
one has played a more dramatic part,so to speak, than the 
author of this little book. If cities have the theatres they 
deserve there must be some unusually deserving quality in 
Manchester. It has a theatre that appears to have the 
advantages of a State-endowed institution without question- 
able economics and without the sometimes barren influence of 
Vart administratif. No doubt even a very rich person might 
be disheartened, if not ruined, by putting down enough money 
to carry on such a theatre. The public must respond, must 
like the kind of play which drives the “ ordinary playgoer” to 
the music-hall; and the fact appears to be that Manchester 
responds sufficiently. “The theatre is irresistible; organize 
the theatre,’ Matthew Arnold used to say, after Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt; and perhaps Manchester has the best 
organization yet produced in this imperfectly organized 
world. Thus we come back to Mr. Montague, who is 
one of several writers—the late Mr. W. T. Arnold was 
another—who for years have pointed out why this play was 
good and that bad. They brought to the business an Hellenic 





Me's achievements, it must be remembered that at the present day, 
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mind and a hand that did not shrmk from using a sharp 
knife. The latest example of the eupeptic drama in London, 
which had successfully soothed tens of thousands of well-dined 
citizens into ample good humour, would be sliced up by the 
scalpel awaiting it at Manchester if it did not satisfy the 
critics of the Manchester Guardian. This kind of thing 
may have been often thought arbitrary, very severe, or out of 
proportion. For what should the drama do but entertain you 
after dinner? Well, Mr. Montague answers that question. 
Enough to say now that you must first be sure of what you 
mean by being entertained. But the years have brought the 
vindication; they have created a taste, and there must be a 
large number of people in Manchester now—a proportionately 
larger number than in London—who could not sit soothed and 
peaceful, however good their dinner, in the presence of a play 
that would have served the purposes of digestion well enough 
twenty years ago. 

We have indicated an achievement and a service. But Mr. 
Montague is much more than an expositor who convinces his 
readers with plain sincerity that what they want is the best. 
He is a critic of deep penetration who is gifted with a 
demonic felicity of phrase. We all know that a matchless 
statue resides in every block of marble; all you have got to do 
is to knock away the superfluous bits of marble till only the 
statue remains. All Mr. Montague’s writing reminds us of 
that process. He chips and chips away. You can almost 
hear him chipping. We do not suppose that there is a word 
in this book about which he has not asked himself twice 
whether he could sacrifice it. The result is something extra- 
ordinarily clean, polished, and soigné. Of course we may not 
always agree with his selection or rejection, Truth to tell, 
the very exactingness of his taste occasionally puts a tax on 
his reader, who, even while he admires the flashing happiness 
of the words chosen, feels that he would welcome a bundle of 
current phrases as a sort of resting place. But Mr. Montague 
is an athlete who has no sympathy with your want of train- 
ing. He goes for the highest peaks of metaphor. We breathe 
heavily sometimes, but cannot help following on, panting. 
Some of the things in this book are put with such superlative 
vividness that no other critic of plays could have written 
them. Take this passage on Coquelin’s acting, for example :— 

“ Coquelin’s acting was nothing but acting; unfortified by any 
separable thrill or lure of beauty, sex or intellectual ascendency, 
his power was simply the sum of the three strict elements of great 
acting—a plastic physical medium, a finished technical cunning, 
and a passion of joy in the thought of the character acted. For the 
first of these, Coquelin’s face was the true comic mask; the volu- 
minous, mobile chin; the long upper lip that at will would let down 
like a drop curtain or curl back over the teeth in every width, of 
smile or grin from Tartuffe’s to a yokel’s; the tilted, sensitive nose 
—it seemed to flick like a terrier’s ; the eyes, surrounded, as those 
of some orators are, with concentric folds and radiating spokes of 
working muscle, every twitch a unit in a code of symbols waiting 
for the executant purpose to combine and recombine them into rich 
and curious significances ; the voice, not sweet, but ringing, pene- 
trating, supple, and, at need, megaphonic, or rushing and soaring 
up rocket-wise, as Mr. Henry James has described it, to the hushed 
dome of the theatre. And then the execution. It was said he 
would eat his way slowly into a part in the first weeks he played 
it, working down to the character’s soul through his own first ten- 
tative expression of it, just as some writers and painters can think 
and feel best through words and paint; they need the quickened 
apprehension that comes with the intellectual stir of a technical 
effort. In this exploratory stage he would slowly be perfecting, 
too, the external mould of the character, working it out, as if in wet 
clay, in the ductile, malleable flesh. Finished, the cast would 
dry ; after twenty years’ disuse it could be taken out and reassumed 
with nota lineament blurred.” 


It must not be supposed that Mr. Montague’s taste in acting 
is so austere as to blind him to good acting which is put to 


second-best or even lower uses. He says of Mr. George 
Robey’s art that within its limits it is “ not to be surpassed in 
its gleaming, elliptical terseness, the volumes it speaks in 
some instants, its suddenness, fire and zest.” 

One of the commonest and most distressing phenomena of 
English acting is the disparity between the best and worst 
members in a company. It is to be feared that this is because 
the head of the comet likes being the head. The experience 
of the last few years has shown, however, that the tail can be 
tidied up, and that the whole company might glow with some- 
thing like a uniform brilliance. The ruck of English actors 
may have little imagination, but it seems that they shape very 
well under careful schooling. This is what they have too 
seldom received. Mr. Montague says of the company from 
the Abbey Theatre in Dublin :— 





“ So each part is in i, @sn eae 
Allgood, the company’s beet tragodien, Ye sar oh ke oe aa? Min 
is played by another. You find, to your wonder noe aE part 
matters, and how much of what seemed the actress’s noi vile ia 
lay in the way the rest looked at her, from simple, held-in atten? 
of wonder and apprehension. The substitute, looked at in 
way, seems almost as tragic, “The actors give you the force af vs 
character through its impression on others, as Homer _ 
—- 8 J ayer ow) its effect on the aged men, and as 
veo A s you what every one did when Beatrix entered a 

We must not forget to mention the witty pa “ 
Well-made Play ” and “The Wholesome Play” ~~ oe a 
called “On the Actual Spot,” which says some very true thines 
about pageants and such like. When Mr. Montague ° 
Mr. F. R. Benson act “on the actual spot ” int C: 

2 spo at Flint Castle, he 
found that the tworival sets of conditions—the theatrical, nd ue 
natural—hindered and defeated one another. You cannot add 
unlikes together and produce a unity any more than you can 
add the information (according to the famous prescription) 
contained in the article on China in the “ Encyclopedia Britan. 
nica” to the information in the article on Metaphysics in order 
to produce an article on Chinese metaphysics. As for the 
“ wholesome play,” Mr. Montague, in his crushing attack, does 
not, we fear, answer the valid objections to some of the plays 
which may be set in contradistinction to the futile stuff that 
passes for “wholesome.” He disavows all wish to épater lp 
bourgeois. Very good; we believe it. But there is a more 
moderate motive of the same kind which seems to us too often 
to demand applause for offensive stuff. We mean the desire 
to prove one’s intellectual emancipation, and a certain 
tacit sense of being superior to the Philistines. This ae. 
counts for the paradox of many earnest people of advanced 
thought, and good ideals, the genuineness of which we need 
not doubt, finding artistic satisfaction in morbid and perverted 
performances. They do not particularly want to shock the 
bourgeois, but they do find a fearful joy in feeling that they 
are not shocked themselves. Mr. Montague is not in the least 
like this himself; but if there were not a good many people 
seriously interested in the theatre who are like this, there 
would be fewer playgoers who feel that the only alternative 
from the “wholesome” play, which, as Mr. Montague easily 
shows, is often immoral enough, is something of which the 
licence is even worse, because more strange and curious, 

We must say how deeply instructive are all Mr. Montague’s 
discussions of the construction of plays. We notice with interest 
that he has abandoned what used to be an axiom—the 
doctrine that the playwright must keep no secrets from his 
audience. In declaring that he no longer finds that curiosity 
can thrive in an audience only when the audience beholds the 
characters struggling blindly with a set of conditions on 
which the audience itself is already perfectly informed, he 
must have felt as though he were parting withalimb. But he 
has made the sacrifice generously. Incidentally we think he 
has not hit Mr. Yeats hard enough—or indeed hit him at all— 
for his misleading plea for “ natural” behaviour on the stage. 
If Mr. Yeats’s argument were logically accepted, the foundation 
on which all these essays rest would disappear. Let us make 
it plain, in conclusion, that no one interested in our modern 
drama can afford to disregard this little book. 





BIOGRAPHY IN THE “ENCYCLOPZDIA 
BRITANNICA.” * 
BroGRAPHY is of necessity a most important constituent 
part of an encyclopedia. It occupies a very large proportion 
of the space; in general interest it is inferior to none; and 
it demands incessant change and addition. It might be 
rash to say that there is any subject about which the last 
word has been said, which, therefore, may be represented in the 
twentieth edition of the Encyclopedia by the same notice 
which represents it in the eleventh. Still, there are matters 
which admit of little alteration or addition. The knowledge 
contained in dictionaries of language is one of them. But 
biography must change as does the life of which it is the 
record. On this aspect, therefore, of the new edition of the 
“ Encyclopadia Britannica ” there is much to be said, far more, 
indeed, than can be said in the space available. In the first place, 
a new feature has been introduced : the lives of living persons- 
Of the propriety of this step there may be some doubt. To 
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the very widest view of the question, it may be said that 
a rtory of universal knowledge there can be no doubt 
ae ie so interesting and important as those which con- 
sae great personalities still active in the world cannot 
ye be omitted. On the other hand, when we come to 
tail there are obvious objections. There are reasons why 
this information should be looked for in periodical publica- 
pn such as Who's Who or Hazell’s Annual. Such may be 
presumed to be always at hand, easily accessible, and easily 

‘yanipulated. And then there is a very serious difficulty as to 
rye character which such contemporary notices should have. 
We may take examples from the volumes now before us. 
The “ Asquith” notice comes early. This occupies less than 
a page, and is just what we should expect to find in the 
ordinary book of reference. Those on “ Arthur James Bal- 
four” and “Joseph Chamberlain,” on the other hand, are 
rolitical essays, and very good essays, too, but. still 
suggesting the doubt whether they are not before their 
time. There is something in them of the calm judg- 
ment of a  far-distant posterity. The fact is that 
\his calmness cannot be reached or preserved without 
vticences and omissions which are not possible in practical 
life. 

Next come the biographies of persons deceased since the 
appearance of the ninth and tenth editions. ‘ Campbell- 
Bannerman, Sir Henry,” is a good specimen of them. The 
writer is quite friendly and duly appreciative, but he does not 
fiil to point out that Sir Henry was capable of making great 
mistakes, and that one of his chief assets as a political leader 
wasa genial personality. Whatever he did or failed to do, he con- 
trived to win in an extraordinary way the good-will of friends 
wud adversaries. All this is amply recognised. A little 

urther on we find “Stephen Grover Cleveland.” Now the 
oue thing which everyone on this side of the Atlantic connects 
with him is the Venezuela incident, with strained relations 
with this country which his utterance brought about. Is it 
enough to speak of Mr. Richard Olney “playing a some- 
what aggressive part” P A contemporary statesman of his 
own nationality described this action as “the most inauspicious, 
inopportune, as well as brutal exhibition of Jingoism that 
ever emanated from the head of a responsible government.” 
On the other hand, we find justice done to a service rendered 
tohis country by Mr. Cleveland which the British reader might 
easily neglect—in the energy with which he set himself against 
the “spoils to the conqueror” system in American official life. 
When he entered upon office for the first time (1884) a scheme 
of classification for the Civil Service had become law, 
substituting competitive examinations for political nomina- 
tions. Much was left in the President’s hands in determining 
its application. In his first term Cleveland added 11,757 
places to the list; in his second (1892-1896) he added 44,004, 
wore than doubling the number previously attained. Another 
iddition is “ George William Frederick, Duke of Cambridge.” 
The article is fair enough, but it might have been made a little 
nore lively by a greater use of the biography published in 1906. 
l'hat work was severely edited, and anything that passed the 
revision might be utilised. The Duke’s abhorrence of Garibaldi 
was eminently characteristic of him. And is it not time that 
some real estimate of his service in the Crimea should be given ? 
This has surely now passed into the domain of history. 

A more difficult task has been the modification and correc- 
tion of articles already occupying a place in the Encyclopedia. 
It is, of course, quite impossible to review the hundreds of items 
which are included in this section. But we may safely affirm 
that wherever we have made a special examination, we find 
that change has been equivalent to improvement. Generally, 
‘may be said, the scientific method of historical writing has 
wen used, and with satisfactory results. The article on “ Queen 
Elizabeth ” may be taken as an example. It is, indeed, shorter 
tuan one might expect. It is difficult to see why three columns 
and a half should be considered enough for a reign of forty- 
lve years whilst nearly twenty-four are assigned to Oliver 
Cromwell; but it is a distinct improvement on that which it 
displaces. The initial difficulty of her position, in respect of 
her legitimacy, is more clearly stated. This never was, and 
indeed never could be, legally established, and the knowledge of 
this fact profoundly affected her throughout her reign. We 
are spared, on the other hand, all such banal enthusiasm as we 
find in the earlier article. “ Language and sentiments like 
these,” says the writer, after relating the visit to Tilbury, 


“reflecting the feeling of the nation, must have ensured th 
destruction Of the forces of Parma or Spain, even if the 
vaunted Armada had not been wrecked by the English fire or 
scattered by tempests.” The estimate of Cromwell is not 
wanting in a genuine appreciation of his great qualities 
It may even be said to err in this direction. A deduction 
must be made from the praise given to his toleration. When 
the “Newcastle Propositions” were refused by the King. 
Cromwell consented to, if he did not support, the harsher 
condition which refused toleration to all members of 
the Church of England. The article on “Charles I.” 
is from the pen of one of the three .writers to whom 
the authorship of the “Cromwell” article is assigned. It 
is not less equitable; great credit, indeed, is due to the fair- 
ness with which the two cases are presented. Sometimes, we 
cannot help thinking, the same consistency is not attained. 
It would not be easy, for instance, to reconcile the articles 
* Edmund Bonner ” and “Stephen Gardiner.” The two men 
differed much in personal character, but as public men they 
followed the same course. They collaborated in the “ treatise ” 
entitled ‘‘De Vera Obedientia,” which “asserted the royal, denied 
the papal, supremacy.” And, when the dominant personality of 
Henry ceased to influence them, they repudiated this teaching. 
It is not easy to see how, in the face of this, the writer of 
“Stephen Gardiner” can say that “there was not a single 
divine or statesman of that day whose course throughout was 
so thoroughly consistent.” 

A correction may be made in an item of no great importance, 
the notice of “John Dwight, B.C.L., Potter.” This states 
that Dwight’s pedigree is not known. As a matter of fact it 
has been traced to his great-grandfather, John Dwight, 
of Henley-on-Thames (married Oct. 1569, buried Dee 1596). 
See The Genealogist, Oct, 1910. 





THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH.* 

THE new edition of Mr. Bryce’s classic work—the first since 
1895—demanded a pretty complete revision, for the last 
fifteen years have seen large changes in the United States. 
The conflict between the nation and the Trusts, the strife 
between Federal and State interests, and the various questions 
connected with the foreign dominions of the United States 
are either new problems or old problems in a new form. The 
author, in the preface, tells us that he entered on the revision 
with some anxiety, “ fearing lest the hopeful spirit with which 
my observations of American institutions from 1870 to 1894 
had inspired me might be damped by a closer examination of 
some of their most recent phases.” But the completion of 
the task has only made him more hopeful for the future 
of popular government. “The forces working for good 
seem stronger to-day than they have been for the last 
three generations.” At the same time revision was a 
difficult matter, for many American institutions are 
at present in a transitional and experimental stage; and 
among the separate States new variations are yearly appear- 
ing. Mr. Bryce’s method has been to go carefully through 
the book and introduce throughout the text or in supplemen- 
tary notes short descriptions of new phenomena, This work 
has been so well done that it is difficult for the reader to 
realise that all the parts have not been written at the same 
time. Turning to the chapter on “ Direct Legislation by the 
People,” we find that Mr. Bryce is of opinion that the notion 
is making progress in Britain. Local Option, for example, is 
a type of Referendum, and the same view is apparent in the 
doctrine that the House of Lords may reject a measure and 
compel an ad hoc appeal to the voters :— 

“A General Election, although in form a choice of particular 
persons as members, has now practically become an expression of 
popular opinion on the two or three leacing measures then pro- 
pounded and discussed by the party leaders, as well as a vote of 
confidence or no confidence in the Ministry of the day. It is in 
substance a vote upon those measures; although, of course, a vote 
only on their general principles, and not, like the Swiss Referendum, 
upon the Statute which the Legislature has passed. Even, therefore, 
in a country which clings to, and founds itself upon, the absolute 
supremacy of its representative Chamber, the notion of a direct 
appeal to the people has made progress.” 

In Mr. Seth Low’s interesting chapter on “ Municipal Govern- 
ment,” we find examples of the working of a municipal refer- 
endum. Generally, it seems to be a protection against the 
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abuse of the power to grant concessions; but there is one 
instance when the would-be concessionaires actually bought 
the people of Denver and “ debauched the electorate of a 
whole city on a scale never known before.” 

Mr. Bryce has added four new chapters, the first of which 
deals with the latest phase of immigration. The figures he 
gives are most remarkable. The great Irish rush sent over 
four millions. Since 1820 over five millions of Germans have 
entered. Scandinavian figures for the same period are a little 
under two millions. But the great influx has been from 
Central and Southern Europe, which in seventy years has 
numbered over twenty-seven millions. Of these, over eight 
millions have arrived in the last ten years. These latest 
emigrants represent a far lower social status than their prede- 
cessors, and, unlike the Germans and Scandinavians, they do 
not move West into the country districts. The Jews and 
Greeks among them take to retail trading and the petty 
industries of the cities, and the Poles and Italians 
become coal-miners and navvies. The result is that in New 
York and Chicago to-day 79 per cent. of the popula- 
tion is of foreign extraction, and of the aliens in New York 
three-fifths are illiterate. One consequence is that labour 
strikes are more frequent and more bitter, for the Slovak or 
Pole, having little to lose, is a desperate fighter. It is im- 
possible to say how America will absorb this strange leaven, 
for it depends on how the children turn out. Mr. Bryce does 
not think that the stream of immigration will continue, for 
the emptying of the old countries of Europe will raise wages, 
and America itself is filling up and cannot show the same 
attractions to a new-comer as twenty years ago. Canada and 
Argentina hold out better prospects. The problem is as to 
the existing immigrants, and it is serious enough. Mr. Bryce 
does not think that the resulting type will show a decline in 
intellectual power, though he is more doubtful of its ethical 
quality. On the whole he thinks that America can very well 
absorb them, and make them “ good Americans” who will not 
show the distinctive race qualities of any of the parent stocks, 
but be an entirely new product. The danger really lies in their 
non-absorption, in their segregation in the slums of the cities 
outside the best influences of the country. Happily America 
seems alive to her duty in this respect. 

The second new chapter deals with the Negro. Two facts 
are clear: first that the Negro population in the States is not 
gaining ground in proportion tothe white; and, secondly, that 
the Negro by his own efforts is rapidly progressing. In 1865 
the ex-slaves owned no property at all; in 1910 the aggregate 
Negro property was estimated at nearly £100,000,000, and their 
advance in education has been equally remarkable. By 
various ingenious devices the Negro has been deprived of any 
share in politics, and the minds of the best of them—under 
the influence of Dr. Booker Washington and others—have 
turned to industrial progress. They have a “ growing sense of 
race solidarity, and a perception that, instead of soliciting 
favours from the whites or trying to cling to their skirts, the 
Negro must go his own way, make his own society, try to 
stand on his own feet, with the confidence that the more he 
succeeds in doing this, the more respected he will be.” The 
hopeful side of the matter is that the South is becoming 
prosperous again, and, with her prosperity, is growing more 
kindly and cheerful and tolerant. She realises that since 
the Negro does not increase so fast as the white, he is 
not a political danger; and that since his labour is an 
economic necessity, it is well to treat him fairly and 
encourage him to advance to his full capacity of usefulness. 
In the third chapter, “ The New Transmarine Dominion,” Mr. 
Bryce deals with another American problem, also concerned 
with alien races. Many readers will welcome his clear state- 
ment of what Greater America really is, for it is a subject on 
which most Englishmen are very ignorant. The average 
American takes little interest in his new possessions now the 
war fever is forgotten, but a solid and very difficult piece of 
work is being performed in the Philippines and elsewhere— 
difficult, for, as Mr. Bryce says, “the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is a plant ill-fitted for transplantation to tropical lands 
inhabited by backward races.” Mr. Bryce does not think that 
the Philippines will ever be admitted tothe Union, and he 
thinks that her experience there will make America in the 
future very careful to steer clear of annexations. “The 
Republic has already a sufficiently heavy load to carry in ten 
millions of Negroes and four or five millions of recent immi- 





ee 
grants ignorant of its institutions. To add other millions of 
mixed Spanish-Indian and Spanish-Negro blood would be 
an evil not compensated by the gain of territory and possible 
growth of trade.” 

The last, and in many ways the most interesting, of the new 
chapters deals with the Universities. Mr. Bryce sketches the 
different types and explains the rapid growth in recent years 
by two facts: people have begun to realise that a knowledge 
of applied science has great practical value, and a university 
education has become fashionable as a general preparation for 
any kind of career. He is a warm admirer of the vitality and 
magnitude of the educational movement, and his criticisms 
will awaken no resentment. He suggests particularly that 
each region should have a model university which should set 
a pattern to the others, for there is a danger of new institu. 
tions falling back because of the absence of any neighbouring 
example to copy. He argues for a higher scale of salaries for 
the teaching staff, for “a stronger pulse of intellectual life” 
among the undergraduates, for less devotion to the word 
“ practical,” anda better conception of what is meant by a 
“liberal education.” But to the existing staffs he pays the 
highest tribute : “Nowhere in the world do university teachers 
feel more strongly that the first object of their devotion is 
truth. They are of all classes in the country that which is 
least dazzled by wealth, least governed by material considera- 
tions.” 





THE LIGHTER SIDE OF PARLIAMENT+* 
Tue history and description of Parliament offer a perennial 
fascination both to writers and to readers, and no complaint 
need be made of the appearance of a new volume on these 
attractive subjects. Mr. Graham has—wisely, as we think— 
not attempted to produce a magnum opus for serious students, 
He has aimed instead at making a book which the general 
public will read with pleasure, and he has succeeded. His 
Mother of Parliaments contains a sufficiently coherent 
narrative to give the ordinary reader the agreeable feeling 
that he is actually studying Constitutional history, but 
the pages are dotted with excellent anecdotes and telling 
quotations which will prevent the study from becoming too 
severe. The author has, moreover, chosen his stories and 
quotations so as to make them do their own work by illus- 
trating historical points or by bringing out the social 
differences between our own and past ages. For example, in 
order to show how little the House of Commons was entitled 
in the eighteenth century to be called the People’s House, Mr. 
Graham quotes Pitt’s statement in 1783: “This House is 
not the representative of the people of Great Britain ; it is the 
representative of nominal boroughs, of ruined and extermi- 
nated towns, of noble families, of wealthy individuals, of 
foreign potentates.” In an earlier century many members 
of the House of Commons could not even claim to have the 
personal weight which comes from experience of life, for in 
the reign of James I., according to Mr. Graham, there were 
as many as forty Members of Parliament who were minors, 
and several who were not more than sixteen years ol d. 

“The poet Waller sat in the Commons before he was 17, 
while Lord Torrington (afterwards Duke of Albemarle) took 
part in debates when he was only 14, and at that age 
addressed the House in 1667 on the subject of Clarendon’s 
impeachment. The infant Members of that day were singularly 
precocious, and well able to look after themselves. When, 
for instance, someone urged that Lord Falkland was too 
young to sit in Parliament, as he had not yet sown his wild 
oats, that young nobleman replied that he could imagine no 
more suitable place for sowing them than the House of 
Commons, where there were so many geese to pick them up.” 

In many other respects the House of Commons of previous 
centuries differed widely from that House as we know it 
to-day. For example, the idea that the Speaker must 
relinquish all ambition of Ministerial office is comparatively 
modern. Sir Edward Coke was Solicitor-General as well as 
Speaker ; Addington passed from the Chair to the Premiership 
in 1801; and even as late as 1831 it was suggested that Manners- 
Sutton should retire from the Speakership to form a Cabinet. 
At a still earlier period we find the office of Speaker held in 
such high respect that the Speaker-elect, before accepting the 
honour to which he had been chosen, was expected to make a 


* The Mother of Parliaments, By Harry Graham, London: Methuen and 
Co, [10s, 6d. net.] 
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h “disabling” himself in the humblest possible 
d urging that some more suitable person should be 
After this exercise in self-depreciation the Speaker- 
remain seated in his own place until he had been 
: out of it by two of his supporters, and he was 
iwclly ponte to offer a show of resistance to them 
until he had actually reached the Speaker’s Chair. To-day 
this ancient parade of mock modesty is represented by the 
custom which requires the Speaker-elect to be courteously 
conducted to the Chair by his proposer and seconder. In other 
respects modern common-sense refuses to tolerate the arti- 
feiality which seems to have given so much pleasure to our 
ancestors ; but at no period has the English Huuse of Commons 
had much tolerance for any extravagant or melodramatic 
demonstration of passion or emotion. When Burke, in 1792, 
on the second reading of the Aliens Bill, suddenly produced a 
French dagger and flung it upon the floor to point his 
argament, the House only laughed. An even more complete 
failure to bring off a carefully planned piece of acting is 
described by Mr. Graham. On the second reading of the 
Reform Bill, Lord Brougham spoke for four hours, 
fortified by frequent draughts of mulled port. At the 
end he exclaimed: “I solemnly adjure you, on my bended 
knees I supplicate you, reject not this Bill” Suiting the 
action to the word, he fell upon his knees, but according to 
Mr. Graham’s version, remained kneeling so long that his 
friends, fearing that he was suffering from mulled port as 
much as from emotion, picked him up and replaced him on 
the Woolsack. Mr. Graham does not give his authority for 
this story; we have heard it before, but also heard it denied. 
Brougham’s friends were wont, we believe, to point to the 
report in the 7%mes, which added as a note to the peroration, 
“At these words the Chancellor slightly bent his knees to the 
Woolsack.” It may be added that the book is further 
brightened by a score of excellent illustrations. 
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“SEVEN SAGES OF DURHAM.”* 
Dean Kitcurn has authority for a somewhat extended use 
of the word “sage.” It would be difficult to frame a definition 
ofthe word which would include Peter Smart, whom an unbridled 
tongue brought into such trouble, and Bishop William War- 
burton. The curious thing is that for the latter the Dean has 
scarcely a good word tosay. He bestows upon him, indeed, the 
most opprobrious term that he can find in his vocabulary: he 
was “a predecessor of the Mafeking school of patriots.” After 
eighteen pages of invective, “ his whole life and energies were 
given up to literary quarrellings and abuse” is a specimen ; 
he “bids him farewell with an indulgent smile.” If this is 
the fashion of the Dean’s smile, what must be the aspect 
of his frown? Apart from this essay, which is a deplorable 
exhibition of over-emphasis, the book is a pleasant one. 
The first of the seven biographies or portraits represents 
the famous bibliophile Richard Bury, or Richard d’Aunger- 
ville of Bury, who was Bishop from 1333 to 1345. His story 
is curiously characteristic of the times. His predecessor 
shows the worst type of medieval prelates; his own elevation 
to the See was brought about by an abuse. The Pope had 
given him a “provision” for the preferment, and another 
man, who had been regularly elected and consecrated, had to 
leave it. It is pleasant to read that the two Bishops lived in 
harmony; and when the dispossessed man died, Bishop 
Richard said of him, “ He was more fit to be Pope of Rome 
than such a man asI am is to hold even one of the lesser 
dignities of the Church.” It was no easy place to fill, for the 
Bishop was a secular prince in a stormy time and at a place 
where the wind was at its strongest. Still, he had for a con- 
solation his passion for books, though this same passion may 
have been one of the causes which brought him to poverty so 
dire that his dead body was covered with the shirt of a stable 
boy. After Bishop Richard comes Thomas Wilson, to whom, 
layman though he was, Elizabeth gave the Deanery. He held 
it for something less than two years. It is doubtful whether 
he ever came into residence. Peter Smart wasa fierce Puritan, 
who was wrought to something like madness by the High 
Church movement of Laud. His local opponent was Cosin, 
who certainly comes out the better from the controversy. 
Isaac Basire was a great traveller—Evelyn calls hima“ French 





* Seven Sages of Durham, By G. W. Kitchin, D.D, London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. [7s 6d. vet} . 





to France. 
the great Butler, of “ Analogy” fame. 
such a subject here, but we may say that the Dean’s estimate 
of the man and his work is well worth study, even though 


ber 6) to Holy Innocents’ Day (December 28th). 
therefore a Christmas festivity, and it is peculiarly interesting 
as being a link between the Pagan Saturnalia and the 
Christian celebration of the Nativity. 


postle”—who spent the time of the Puritan domination in 


serving the cause of the Church abroad. Denis Glanville was 


ean from 1684 to 1691, when he followed the banished Stuarts 
And, finally, after Bishop Warburton, we have 
We cannot deal with 


e may think more than he is inclined to do of the great 


maxim that “ probability is the guide of life.” 





ENGLISH CUSTOMS. * 


Mr. SNELL tells us that his book is intended to set forth, 
or rather to help in setting forth—for he is commendably 
modest—the significance of the customs which he describes 
and “their fundamental relations to the organised life of 
the Middle Ages.” 
attractive because of its purpose. Picturesque and entertain- 
ing it could not help being; and it is not the less so because 
it really means a great deal more. 
the fifth chapter in the “ Ecclesiastical” division of Mr. 


Readers will not find the work less 


Take, for instance, 
nell’s researches, “The Boy Bishop.” The“ Boy Bishop's” 
eriod of office lasted from the Feast of St. Nicholas (Decem- 
It was 


A prominent feature 
f the Saturnalia was the inversion of social rank : “ slaves 


assumed the position of masters, and masters of slaves.” 
So in the Christian form of the festival the lowest member 
of the clerical order figured as the highest—the choir-boy 
became the bishop. How far the imitation went it is not 


asy tosay. Mr. Snell thinks that the mock bishop did not 


say Mass, though a proclamation of Henry VIII. affirms that 
he did. Such a document, however unfair, would hardly state 


what was flagrantly false. 


Possibly practice varied; possibly 
he farce stopped short of what would have been unpardon- 


able irreverence. That he preached the sermon is certain, 
and after that he gave the Benediction. 
not a little shocking, and it certainly had its scandalous side. 
On the other hand, it indicates, as does the kindred fact of the 
Miracle Plays, a familiar presence of religion in daily life 
which has now been practically banished, not without loss. 
Mr. Snell follows his “ Ecclesiastical ” section with one which 
he entitles “ Academic.” 
chest which lent money to the needy, the “ Nations” into 
which the University was divided, Australs and Boreals, the 
work of the Friars in promoting academic objects, and various 
other matters are dealt with. It is curious to note that Oxford 
is far more prominent than Cambridge. We cannot follow 
Mr. Snell 
“ Rural,” and “ Domestic,” but we cordially commend his 


book to our readers. 


All this may seem 


Begging scholars, the University 


into his other sections, “ Judicial,” “ Urban,” 





NOVELS. 


THE SOUNDLESS TIDE.+ 


Mrs. Cricuton, who has already made her mark as a writer 
of excellent stories for children, now appeals for the first time 
in The Soundless Tide to the grown-up reader. 
be more precise, Anglo-Irish, fiction had at the outset a 
vigorous representative of Ulster in William Carleton, but a 


Irish, or, to 


long period intervened during which it was practically 
monopolised by the South and West. In the last twenty or 
thirty years, however, there has been a considerable revival of 
romance in the north of Ireland both in prose and poetry. 
“ Moira O’Neill” has taught us that there are glens as well as 
flax-mills in Antrim, and we welcome in Mrs. Crichton a pro- 
mising recruit to the ranks of the interpreters of Ulster on 
its non-commercial side. 

Novelists of to-day generally make theirelection between high 
and low life, and, though the advance of democracy in politics 
is formidable and aggressive, the former remains an 
extremely popular theme. In one enormously successful 
novel of recent times there is no one of lower rank than an 
exceptionally elegant lady’s-maid. In another, at a garden 


® The Customs of Old Bngland. By F. 8. Snell, London: Methuen and 
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party given at one of the stately homes of England, ibis alleged 
that one of the guests is said to have “wiped the Duchess’s 
cream from his moustache.” Mrs. Crichton in this regard shows 
an absolutely rigorous impartiality. Her book deals in equal 
detail, and with equal sympathy, with gentle and simple. There 
isno desire to exalt the one at the expense of the other. But 
the best intentions in the world are powerless to affect the 
result, so far as the impressiveness of the portraiture is 
concerned, and we have found the servants and gardeners: 
the small shopkeepers and their wives and daughters, 
in The Soundless Tide far more 
recital of the doings of their better-born masters and 
patrons. The main plot is concerned with the painful 
awakening of a middle-aged married woman to the fact 


that, having married without love, she has fallen in love with | 
her husband’s cousin and agent, a man young enough to be | 


her son, who lives in the same house and is himself in love 
with her own niece. The death of her husband, a chivalrous, 
unselfish soldier, fills her for awhile with remorse; but when 
young Randal Ward announces that he must leave Connswater 
and start afresh in a house of his own, she reveals the state of her 
feelings and exposes herself to a humiliating rejection. Bya 
somewhat artificially-contrived coincidence, Patty Maxwell, 
the niece, sees her aunt and Randal Ward together, entirely 
misinterprets the young man’s attitude, and a period of mutual 
misunderstanding is prolonged by the reticence of the prin- 
cipals, honourable on the part of the young people, but 
discreditable on that of Mrs. Ward. 

The situation, apart from a certain clumsiness in the con- 
triving of incidents, is handled with delicacy and tact, and the 
author succeeds up to a certain point in enlisting our 
sympathies for the fastidious, witty, and unhappy Mrs. Ward, 
who always does the right thing in the long run, but is too 
often the victim of impulse anda nimble tongue. Her husband, 
a slow-witted man but the soul of honour and unselfishness ; 
Patty, a gracious ingénue; and Randal Ward, a genial and 
straightforward young country gentleman, are all well drawn, 
but there is nothing out of the common in their portraiture. 
The strength of the book lies in the vivid pictures of cottage 
interiors and the racy talk of their occupants. Mrs. Crichton’s 
mastery of the County Down dialect 1s truly admirable. The 
“screech of the dawn” for daybreak is familiar in the south 
of Ireland, but “cock-shout” has the added merit of brevity. 
For shrewd mother-wit Mrs. McKillop, the wife of a small 
tradesman, bears the palm. Here are some of her sayings :— 

Of doctor and patients : “ For me own part, A don’t like a 

docthor till be too positive. McKillop says A still select me 
own complaint, an’ then impose it on the docthor ; but whether 
or no, we've always managed to conthrive a cure between 
us!” 
Of deserts: “There’s very few doesn’t think in their heart 
they deserve all the good they get. Did ye niver notice how 
the most o’ people thinks they’ve some way earned the good 
that comes till them, an’ yet says that all the bad’s ‘ sent.’” 

Of a genial but explosive officer: “A mind him well, a 
fine, big, tall gentleman and a lovely swearer. The grooms in 
the yard used to say it done them good only to hear him 
cursin’.” 

Lastly we may quote from the conversation, so eloquent of 
the luxury of woe, between Mrs. Logan and her friends on the 
evening of the day of Colonel Ward’s funeral :— 

“*To think o’ the Colonel bein’ tuk! An’ him that always seemed 
that young an’ lusty for his years! He come walkin’ in here on 
the top o’ health no later than last week. Ochanee-oh'’ There 
was a long responsive growl from William Dugan, and Mre. Logan 
waxed more melancholy still. ‘Him an’ Robert Dunwoody’s a’nt 
out o’ Tullyroe—both swep’ away in the wan week! A wonder 
which o’ us’ll get our call next!’ William Dugan groaned again, 
and there was a hysterical whimper from Davy Logan’s wife. 
‘What ailed thon woman out o’ Tullyroe?’ demanded Mrs. 
McComb. ‘It come on her very sudden, whativer it was. A heard 
it was information o’ the brain.’ ‘ Dear oh!’ said Mrs. McComb’s 
awed tones, while strangled sobs sounded from the shadow by the 
wall. ‘Quit now, Lizzie!’ cried Mrs. Logan sharply to her 
daughter-in-law. ‘Whatever else ye die of, it’ll not be thon!’ 
‘It was a very satisfactory death, by what A hear,’ broke in Mrs. 
McKillop, ‘she always had the name o’ bein’ very close, but all 
the same it ’ud surprise ye the sum she left. The husband come 
very well out of it. Ye’ll mind him, William,—a wee black-avised 
fella wi’ a soort o’ tuck in the back?’ ‘Aye, A mind him well,’ 
responded William Dugan. ‘He was a widda-man when she got 
him. A still wondered what she seen in him.’ ‘She seen a man 
in him,’ replied Mrs. McKillop grimly. ‘Yon’s the only reason 
many a man gets his wife. Women’s loth to be left sittn’.’ 


interesting than the | 











<meta 
William Dugan thoughtfully nodded his head. ‘A 
a poor match for the like o’ her. Wi’ all thon Pa yr. ioht 
ha’ fell in wi’ someone betther. He was just what A wad elt ; 
critther.’ ‘ Well, there’s always critthers for critthers, observed 
Mrs. McKillop profoundly, ‘ye’d wondher how few o’ them com 
short.’” me 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that the picture 
of the Ulster folk given in these pages is unsympathetic 
Hard lives do not always make hard hearts, and the tragic 
love idyll of Mary Ellen Logan furnishes Mrs. Crichton with 
many opportunities for illustrating the devotion, the tender. 
ness, and the nobility of heart that lurk beneath rough manners 
and homely exteriors. 





Down Our Street. By J. E. Buckrose. (Mills and Boon. 6s.) ~ 
It is an achievement for any writer to have added one to those 
figures in the world of fiction which stand for types. Mr. Buckrose 
has accomplished this feat in the portrait of Mrs. Bean, whose 


| attractions are so great that if many people of her sort live in the 


suburbs of provincial towns, they must be far more charming 
places of abode than is generally supposed. Mrs. Bean is hasty, 
impulsive and to a certain extent meddlesome. She has an ardent 
desire to shine in the world of fashion, and her ideas of dress are 
quite remarkably brilliant. But she is the keynote of the chord 
which draws the people living in “our street” into an entity, and 
before the end of the book they have all found out how impossible 
life would be without her. It must not be thought, however, that 
she is the only well-drawn figure in Mr. Buckrose’s gallery. All 
those who are mentioned as dwellers in “our street” live 
before the eyes of the reader, and, though many of them are quite 
intolerable, the author contrives to make us sympathise to a certain 
extent with them all. The book is extraordinarily pleasant 
reading, and the reviewer, jaded with the flood of commonplace 
contemporary fiction, feels that a debt of gratitude is owing to Mr. 
Buckrose for making one piece of work a delightful event. 


The Straits of Poverty. By Ella Macmahon. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—Though Miss Macmahon calls her book The 
Straits of Poverty, she very quickly delivers her hero from these 
uncomfortable narrows. The book indeed is a study in success, 
and the portrait of the principal personages is specially able. 
The author does not shrink from exposing the defects of her hero, 
Ernest Flint, and one of these defects is of a kind which is sup- 
posed to be particularly unheroic, for there is no denying the fact 
that he has a touch of rather blatant vulgarity. In spite of 
this, however, he is an attractive creature, and the reader will 
quite sympathise with the devotion which his high-minded wife 
Margery feels for him, even in his most flamboyant moments. The 
minor figures of the book are well drawn, but Flint dominates 
them so entirely that they merely serve as a necessary background 
to his achievements. No doubt in the last chapter, at a time 
when he is unusually successful, Ernest Flint has a moment of 
discouragement, in which he feels the vanity of human achieve- 
ments, yet in spite of this the reader will leave him with a happy 
feeling that this phase of depression will not last long. The new 
peer, indeed—for to this giddy height have Flint’s achievements 
raised him—will soon be quite convinced that, in spite of the 
eclipsing shadow which overhangs every life, everything is really 
for the best ina world which to the clever and energetic man is 
the best of all possible worlds. 

RrapaBLe Novers.—The Third Wife. By Herbert Flowerdew 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.)—An exciting story of a gentleman who 
makes it his business to murder his wives for the sake of their 
property. The heroine of the story, Delia Castonel, enacts the 
part of Katherine Parr.—A Gentleman of the Road. By Horace 
Bleackley. (John Lane. 6s.)—An eighteenth-century romance 
concerning an heiress and her various love adventures. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Uvder this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved Jor review w other forms, ]} 
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America 


By Annette M. B. Meakin. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Miss Meakin went over to 
America and wrote to a friend at home thirty-five letters, in which 


What is Doing. 
Blackwood and Sona. 


she related her experiences. These letters are here published, 
without much revision, we imagine. There are some repetitions, 
which do not, however, matter much; there are even some indis- 
cretions, but these are not always to be regretted. For instance, 
Miss Meakin goes to a session of the Senate and hears a debate on 
the tariff. “It was the kind of debate that England will be 
cecupied with as soon as she lays aside her antiquated policy of 
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Trade.” But what follows? “Much is said and more is Want of space compels us to pass over without notice many 


pinted” about the influence brought to bear on Senators by Trusts, | meritorious school-books, but we may briefly mention A Rural 
d to guard against the danger Senators are paid very liberal | Arithmetic, by Rupert Deakin, M.A., and P. T. Humphreys, B.Sc. 
pare (£1,500a year). Is not this delightful? This is one ofthe | (Mills and Boon. 1s.) The ordinary rules are given, the examples 
blessings which ‘l'ariff Reform is to give us. We shall have to take | being drawn from rural matters. And there are some special 
special precautions to prevent our legislators selling us to manu- | additions on “ Household Accounts,” “Measurement of Length 
tte and trading companies. Clearly Miss Meakin’s letters were | and Area,” “Volume and Weight,” “Value of Foods,” “Use of 
not revised by the leaders of her party. Commonly she seems | Manure.” Arithmetical questions arising out of these are specially 
inchned to take what she hears with a ready faith. She quotes | dealt with. 
wnat an American politician says about the hostility in this coun- 
e thi ; 
ay eevee — os nde. Dees eS eee gens An Ethical Diary. Selected and edited by W. Garrett Horder. 
like so fierce as it is in the States? And then there is something a s . 
af (J. M. Dent and Sons. 2s. and 4s.)—Every day has its own extract 
pout poor John Bull pemg a laughing-stock! Does she know : : . 
* P from some moralist or philosopher. It is easy to believe that a 
that John Bull’s world trade far exceeds that of any other nation ; nae we . 
book constructed on this principle may be of great practical useful- 
the world? Nevertheless much may be learnt from her letters, - . 
1D , -. | ness. You look out the day, and find something of counsel or 
i. if we do not learn, we are at least entertained. English , . . . syed 
and, warning which may quite possibly be of the nature of a guiding 
Jlers, we are told, are themselves to blame for the incivility of . < , - . . b : 
— 1 to nby, “ Would you kindly | * suggestion. The editor has gone far in making his choice. We 
which coe pe renga po ty _ of = ott desi ar pero 4 see the names of Marcus Aurelius, Bacon, Arthur Helps, Emerson, 
direct = i vem 7 re + aa y him with, “Sa gene Fifth Burke, Epictetus, Cicero, Mazzini, 8. Francis de Sales, Sir Thomas 
you. Thee ore gp taeantgss-g Dey v Blount, F. W. Faber, 8. Francis de Assisi, Montaigne, Phillips 
Avenue?” One thing cannot be explained away: the enormous Brooks, Heine 
cost of everything. Miss Meakin paid sixteen shillings a day for P : 
ner maid’s board and lodging in a Washington hotel, while the 
nire of a motor cost more than double what it does in England. Clubs. Edited by E. C. Austen Leigh, M.A. (Spottiswoode and 
But everything is done on the very biggest scale. There is the | Co. 3s. 6d.)—Here we have particulars of between three and four 
Pension Bureau, for instance, with its fifteen thousand employés, thousand clubs frequented by English people all over the world. 
aistributing a sum which Miss Meakin rates at “one hundred and | “Statistics,” says the editor, “are always interesting,” and so we 
sixty thousand dollars a year”—a ludicrous misstatement, for it | may note that 1,230 out of the total are Golf Clubs; and, further, 
would give just over ten dollars apiece for each official to manipu- | that among the Political Clubs there are about three times as many 
late, or about three half-pence per day. No doubt we should read | Conservative as Liberal. Some, too, of the Liberal are scarcely of 
“million” for “thousand.” The American pension list is about | the Lloyd George and Churchill variety. 
three times over our “ old-age pensions” total. 
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Some Moprrn Piays.—A number of interesting plays have 
recently been issued in a convenient form by Messrs. Sidgwick and 
Jackson ‘Two of these, The Way the Money Goes, by Lady Bell, 











Accuser (The), Tristran de Leonois. By the Author of “ Borgia,”’ 8vo 





and Chains, by Miss Elizabeth Baker (1s. net each), were noticed by (Sidgwick oy oh. Se 
us at some length when they were produced on the stage. Lady | Arthur 4 ) John Merridew. A Romance, cr 8vo (Lonemans) €0 
: rs ccoresseseee (Unwin) 6/0 





d “or P , Barr (A. A Reconstructed Marriage, cr 8vo ...... 

Bell shows in a convincing way the evils that result from betting ere Oo CB. ), “Victosloed oF By roan vo (Long) 6/0 
: -ce industrial town. . icture — vyle. | Bastian ( c.) The Origin of Life, roy 8vo.. — .... (Watts) net 3/6 
=ms large industrial t< Her pict of the gradual entangle Benett (W.), Justice and Happiness, vo (Clarendon Press) net 3/6 
ment of a respectable workman’s wife is as sincere as it is pathetic. | Beresford (J. D.), The Early History of Jacob Stahl, cr 8vo 

ee ¥ 3 : . (Sidgwick & Jackson) 6/0 
Miss Baker is concerned with quite another class. Her hero is a| », meen (IE.), Creative Becintien. Sve (Macmillan) net 10/0 
clerk who has become disgusted by the routine of his work and the | Bickerton (A. W.), The Birth of Worlds and Systems, 12mo...(Harper) net 2/6 
Bowyer (E.), Short History of Modern England, 1714—1910, cr 8vo 
















narrowness of his suburban home, and is anxious to emigrate. The (Methuen) 2/6 
action displays his ineffectual efforts to escape from the chains | Brandon (H.), The Afterdeath Set in Order, cr8vo...... nem Boca Publ. 
that make it impossible for him to break with his old life. ‘Those | caithrop (D. C.), Perpatun, C8 90 nnn (Alston Bivers) 80 
x . _ ‘has te - f Crawford ( ), Hazel Grafton, cr SEMAN ARC EE, (Long) 6/0 
who had not an opportunity of seeing Chains acted last year, and Davison (W. T.), The Indwelling Spirit, cr 8vo.. aes & Stoughton) eo 
indeed those who had, will find that it makes into a book well | Elgie (J. H.), The Night Skies of a Year, 8vo ......... (Simpkin) net 6/0 
. adi Sher wey 4 : p | Forman (J. M. ), The Unknown Lady, cr 8vo......... “(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
worth re ading and easily read. We hesitate to say the same of | j'ter (Hi), Organisation, how Armies are formed for War, 8vo (HL Hoes} 
Mr. Granville Barker’s The Madras House (same publishers, 1s. 6d. ©, @ ' ( net 3/6 
ha . : on : +3 Fraser (C), Glints o’ Glengonnar, 8V0 .............0..00+: Fraser & Asher) net 2/6 
net). The caricature of a suburban family in the firet act is, no | puiton (T. W.), The Sovereignty of the Bea, 8vo......(W. Blackwood) net 20 
doubt, extremely brilliant; but it requires some determination to | Garvice (C.), The Woman in it, cr 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Goold (M. N.), Spindrift and Sand- drift, er ‘Bo... (G. Allen) 3/6 






wade through the flood of words that pour from the mouths of | Grey (Mr. & Mrs. G.), With Uncle Sam and his Family, er 8vo 
each of the characters, the volume of which is swelled by countless (F. Griffiths) net 6/0 
4 = Griffith (G.), The Lord of Labour, cr 8vo..................... (F. V. White) 60 
pages of stage directions. We may refer at the same time to | Grisar (H.), History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Apes; Tor roy 8v0 

Pa 


ar’ , ad Schni ishe ul) net 15/0 
Mr. Barker’s “ paraphrase” of Schnitzler’s Anatol (same publishers, Hale (J. B.), Famous Sea Fights from Salamis to Tsushima, er 8v0 











1s. 6d. net). This is a series of separate dialogues, very famous in (Methuen) net 6/0 
» : - < ' ss eesti . | Hare (A. J. C.), C x of Southern Italy, 12mo ......... (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Germany and Austria, some of which have been recently acted by Henderson (R. W. W.), The Recluse of Rill, OF 8V0 ........e.se0000+. (J. Murray) 6/0 
Mr. Barker himself in London. It is unfortunate that the trans- | Hilditch (T. P.), A c cuales tes Chemistry, cr 8v0...... (Methuen) 2/6 
lator has not been more successfulin preserving the fine style, Soe ey semen senor eteckarnemenematent mr a 26 
Jacomb (A. E.), The Lonely Road,  _ (A Sites ») 6/0 





which is, perhaps, the most striking feature of the original. . 
rE PS, 5 > Jepson (E.), Captain Sentimental, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 6/0 


Keeble (F.) ‘and Rayner (M. C.), Practical Plant Physiology, er 8vo (Bell)... 3/6 








Knox (E. B.), yi! <wy =" = Hygiene, 12mo............(Bailliere) net 50 

“Ss schein’s 7 —— + be Leverson (A.), The Limit, a Novel, cr 80 ..............c.cecc0s00s ... (Richards) 6/0 

In Sonnens¢ hein s Re fe rence Seri¢ s” we have A Dictionary of Lilley (A. L.}, Natare and Supernatare, cr vo... (#. Griffiths) net 3/6 
Uriental Quotations (Arabic and Persian), by Claud Field, M.A. | Nevill (R.), London Clubs, their History and Treasures, 8vo 





Sw. : mnechein s ” y ati . (Chatto & Windus) net 7/6 
{Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The quotations are trans- | Newlandsmith (E.), The Temple of Life, cr 8V0 .......c0.+.+. (Longmans) net 36 
hiterated—the Arabic on Professor Palmer’s system, the Persian on | Niven (F.), A Wilderness of Monkeys, cr 8V0..........0sssescsseseeeee(Secker) 6/0 
mn ° Oman (J.), The Church and the Divine Order, cr 8vo. 
that of Mr. Tolbert—while the work of a number of translators, (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


4iving and dead, has been utilised with due acknowledgment. Open Spaces, by Iwen, 16mo ...............0+ poavsecensed (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 3/6 
Parker (G. W.), Elements of Mechanies, 8v0.................ccce00« (Longmans) 46 
Renwick (G.), Finland To-day, 8V0 ...................cceesees ...(Unwin) net 10/6 
(John Robbins (A. E.), A Tour and a Romance, er 8vo ..(A. Melrose) 6,0 
Roget (J. L.), Sketches of Deal, Walmer and Sandwich, ‘8v0 










The Beginner’s Book on Gardening. By Harry Roberts. 






Lane. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the well-known series of (Longmans) net 12/6 
“ He 2 > fin —— ” : 3 St. John (R. F. St. A.), Burmese Self- pea, CP BVO cccscooes (Marlborough) 60 
Handbooks of Practical Gardening,” and as likely to be of | go.vite (R. W.), The Trail of 98, cr 8vo .... vaue..(Unwin) 6/0 
practical utility as any one of them. The nature of different | Songs of Two ‘ities, by Hari-Kari, 8vo .....................(Fraser & Asher) net 26 
Stuart (H. L.), Fenella, cr 8vo... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 





soils; different methods of propagation ; hints about what should | studies in the Synoptic Problem, by Members of the U ‘niversity of 
be grown; how to make a lawn or an Alpine garden; what can | _ Oxford, 8vo..... (Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
best be d ith > Swayne (M. ), Lord Richard in the Pantry, cr 8vo ‘ (Methuen) 6/0 
- one with a small space; what fruit trees to select—these, | Tragedy of Pardon Diane (The), By the Author of “ Borgia.” 8vo 
and other ki s . * ones & Jackson) net 3/6 
kindred matters, are dealt with by an expert. With this Trial of the Stauntons (The), 8V0 .........ce0000.-. vee ASimpkin) net 5/0 
may be mentioned as likely to be useful to some who have gardens, | Sutton (A. -. H. -), Crystals, - ore -. por paoesisheebagere (K, Paul) 5,0 
" . -, + | Tweedale (V.), A per of the hirlwind cr 8vo.. sevseeee- (Ong) 60 
or mean to have them, The Feathered World Year Book, edited Underhill (E.}, Mysticism, 8vo ie ee 150 


by Mrs. Comyns-Lewer, S. H. Lewer, and 8. C.C. Avis. (Feathered | Vedder (E.), The Digressions of V., 4to .. (Constable) net 21/0 













Ward (W.), Brotherhood and Democracy, 8vo .. ts (Low) 2/6 
World Office, 1s, net.) Here may be learnt all about poultry, Wehberg (H.), Capture in War on Land and Sea, or 8vo ... , (P. 8. King) oak 50 
Pigeons, &c.—how to breed them, what ure the best kinds from | Wright (W. be ey the ¢ wages een a 






Yates (M.), The Glory of the Almond Trees, and other Essays, er 8vo 


(Lone) net 24 












various points of view. &c 
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LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





Illustrated Price Lists of the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 





IMPORTANT. 


HE Committee of the Additional Curates 
Society have decided that their pay- 
ments to Clergy must be reduced. A thousand 
Clergy in poor parishes are affected by this 
decision. The reduced rates will commence 
with the June quarterly payments. The 
total amount of the reductions will be £9,000, 
except so far as the receipt of supplementary 
contributions before May 3lst may make it 
possible for the reductions to be modified or 
entirely averted. 


Gifts promptly contributed would greatly 
relieve the anxiety of the Clergy concerned. 
They may be sent to Canon Perit, 14 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster. Cheques should 
be crossed “ Coutts, for account of A.C.S.” 





ACCIDENTS oF Att KINDS, 


ICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
SICIET, BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


the Shares of which are vested in the NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO. Capital (fully subscribed), £1, 000. 
Paid up, £200,000. Claims paid, over & 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 





By Special Appointment 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


Established almost a century ago 
for the purpose of supplying the 
very best Irish Linens direct to 
the best families in the Kingdom. 
This Firm has maintained an un- 
blemished reputation, and to-day 
has a world-wide clientéle. 


May we send you our Price Lists and Samples ? 


Address—20 B, BELFAST, Ireland 
AND 


OBESITY ‘fs 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 





vour 


PALATABLE. NO 
Sample and 
Booklet free from 


BY SPECIAL 


APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


CALLARD & CO., 
$0 Regent St., London, W 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regula’ Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and be - 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.c 











MONTE FIANO PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


Notwithstanding last year’s disastrous vintage, which has 
compelled a general levelling up of prices in the trade, th, 
wines maintain their well-known quality and are stil] being sold at 
their old prices, viz. :— at 

Monte Fiano 17s. 6d. per dozen bottles, 
Castello (red or white) 208. per dozen bottles, 
For price list and samples apply to the sole agents 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, LTD., 
34, Leadenhall Street, London, E.c. 


ALLIANCE | 





ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orricr: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Gov.o. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepare} 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax js 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which js 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to ong. 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insuran together with Pro 
and Statement of Accounts, may be ye ay Any to oy = 
Company’s Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


TANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 

For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh. 














HOUSES TO LET, &c. 


DINBURGH SUBURBS. Delightfully situated 
MODERN VILLA, Open Southern exposure. TO LET FURNISHED 
or UNFURNISHED. Three Entertaining Rooms, 6 Bedrooms, Bath 
Offices. Electric Lightand Latest — otherarrangements. Telephone, 
— 4 Apply Messrs. ALLISON, Estate Agents, 11, St. David Bereet 
inburgh. 


~ APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council at an early date will proceed to the appointment 
of a full-time PRINCIPAL for the London County Council Central School of 
Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, W.C., at an annual salary of £1,000. 

In addition to high qualifications as a practical artist, administrative and or- 
ganizing ability is essential. The ps must also be in touch with the 
industrial application of the work of the school. 

Applications should be made on Form T.1/17, which can be obtained from the 
Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom rom must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on lth 
March, 1911, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, All 
communications on the subject must be marked ‘“T.1—Principalship.”” Full 
particulars of the work of the school and the conditions of the appoint- 
ment can be obtained upon application. Canvassing, either directly or in- 
directly, will be held to be a disqualification for re ment. 

G. L. jOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

16th February, 1911. 


WHREWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The PRINCIPALSHIP of the LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSE in 
connection with the above School will be VACANT next September. Widowed 
lady with small income could find an attractive home.—For full particulars 
apply HEAD MISTRESS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL AND VARSITY MAN WITH 

up-to-date NURSERY is pre to take one or two pupils. FRUIT 
AND FLOWER GROWING UNDER GLASS and in the open. Nice house 
and good society. References exchanged. Apply Box No. 465, The Spectator, 
1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


\y ANTED IN FIRST-CLASS PUBLIC SCHOOL— 

A GRAD. IN SC. _ Sal £200, non res. For details of this and 
other Vacancies, apply TUTORIAL DEPT. (Manager, Mr. T. O. J. HILARY, 
son of the late Headmaster of the Math. Side of Tonbridge), Messrs. NEEDES, 
BRADSHAWS, Surrey Street, Strand. 


4.NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in High-Class Works 
‘4 for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
versonal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position [ter expiration of time assured. 
30x 205, The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
r\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
To ry r T yyy 
N AGNUS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWARK, NOTTS. 
4 HEAD MASTER required for above School which has accommodation for 
1 BOYS. Number in School December 1910—105. Candidates must be 
Graduates of a British University and have had experience in the work of 
Higher Education, Salary—£150 per annum and Capitation fees — House and 
accommodation for 30 Boarders. Senther particulars can be had from the under 
signe 1, to whom application with Testimonials must be sent on or before 5st, 
March, 1911. Canvassing will disqualify—GODFREY TALLENTS, Clerk to 
Marnus Governors, 
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SE * 
for ARTICLED PUPIL, with 
UPLL. Vacancy cca RCHITECTS & SURVEYORS. Thorough 
well kno — 17, ‘The Bpectator, 1, Wellington Street, 


rand, London, C. 


SATANTED for LADIES’ COLLEGE, NATAL, an 
ASSISTANT Sg .—~— 4 Begste ond : Teaching 
Diplome. iene, Tnundry. Pasmge MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS.  Balazy 
£0. Ressident.. Passage. Apply, EDUCATION SECRETARY, 23, Army 

ii) Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
TIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LICHFIELD.—A HEAD 
ESS will be REQUIRED after July Sst. This Church of England 














CHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
i of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
i WBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to 19} guineas a .  Emtrance Scholarships in June, 
FOUR ARDING-HOUSES. Fees 4 to 8) guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs. J. 8S. Thomas, The High House, 


Mrs, Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON. SEC. 


OYALSCHOOL forNAVALand MARINE OFFICERS’ 
DAUGHTERS, ST. MARGARET'S, TWICKENHAM. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, Principal: Miss H. G. STONE, B.A. 
Pupils elected by the Subscribers pay only £12 a year for a thorough modern 
ducation, inclu board, &. Applications for annual election to be sent 








i thorough education for girls from Kindergarten up ds, 
ae Ae in the fine old School House for boarders, either by the 

by the week. The grounds are available for lawn tennis, hockey, &c. 
whe ‘ommittee specially desire to secure the services of a Lady who could de- 
= the advantages of the School for the education of boarders.—Application 
se arther information to be made to the Hon, Sec., The Rev, Canon MORTI- 


MER, The Close, Lichfield. 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B NIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
Course is designed to furnish ining for Women Sanitary and 

Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


Behool prov! 
There is accom 





The 








~ @IRLS? SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
97, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 

YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
\S. President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in everybranch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal —— Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of ae gem 
Education, The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educatio and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton .D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 





Gr FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
taal ealthy situation. 


Tennis, hockey, &c. J 

)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

ef Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron, Fine 
school and house buildings ; 14 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 


and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 
\ ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by milfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
esa a8 HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School, 

Mrs, F. WOODHOUSE, “8S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Miss BRUCE, “‘ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 

Mrs, LABORDE, ‘‘ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Ariey,”’ Cavendish Road, Clapham Park, 

All iculars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


{‘HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
\O SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS. 


PARENT desires to hear of a REFINED, CULTI- 
m _ VATED LADY who undertakes the FINISHING EDUCATION of a 
few girls from 17 to 18 years of age. Not a large school, buta finishing class 
where the girls can have first-class masters and the advantages of a refined home. 
Within easy reach of London preferred. References given and required. No 
Agents, Write to Parent, c/o, Messrs, Drivers, Jonas & Co.,23 Pall Mall, 


London, 8.W. 
QZZR WELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
=e the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
pea of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 

vere is a Loan Fund, 
































()UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
“ ia wUPY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
told Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 


in before April 20th. Daughters of Officers in more affluent circumstances 
admitted at intermediate rates (£20-£50). Granddaughters of Officers and 
daughters of Officers of the Royal Indian Marine and R.N.R. eligible for 
admission. 

Twenty-four Scholarships varying from £5 to £20 awarded annually,~ 
Prospectus, &c., can be obtained from the SECRETARY at the School. 


T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 

Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Thorough modern education for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Special attention to Languages, Music and Physical Culture, Pupils prepared 
for all Examinations, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50, will be awarded in 


April. 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
THE SPRING TERM ENDS ON TUESDAY, APRIL !ira, 1911, 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 

The Council offer in July, 1911, two Entrance Scholarships of the value of 

£60 and £40 respectively, tenable for four years, at St. Leonards School, 

by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full School fees. Preference will 

be given to daughters of professional men or of Officers of H.M, Service. Particu- 
lars on application to the Head Mistress of the School. 


ELSIZE SCHOOL, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, HAMP- 
STEAD, N.W.—Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation; garden, games, tennis, &c. Large Swedish gymnasium. 
Sound education. Modern methods. Great attention paid to English. Special 
advantages in Modern Languages.Music & Art.—Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
KR POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, 8t. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY 


23 Havelock Koad, Hastings. ndtv 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May 4th. 
Next vacancies in September. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—Llustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


























DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Mies G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


K NDOWED 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
M.A.Dublin (late of Newnham College).—Prospectus may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at the School. — 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms fou 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. aes 
IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HUYTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL.—Examination for Entrance Scholarships for 
Boarders, beginning March 2ist, 1911. Two Scholarships, value £40; one open 
and one offered to daughters of Clergy in diocese. Preparation for Universitie 
three University Scholarships awarded to pupils last year. For illustra 
prospectus, etc., apply to Head Mistress. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 
by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. Established 1905 ee 
\TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, irs TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-fre.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0O., 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Tarrangower, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 


Head-master: H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 





UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, Offers a first 
grade PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION to Sons of professional men, 
Two new boarding houses, and a large block to be completely equipped for 
literary, classical, and scientific sides, are approaching completion, and will be 





2 | ‘ruit Preserving.—Principal : 
HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus, 


ETeM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, 





PP 
ned this Summer by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, Prospectur 
of Rev, W, W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head Master, 
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Wi0k. ” SOHOOL. —An EXAMINATION | for 


550 
Gt 
8 ARSHTPS of the value of £20 each per annum will be 
STE 1911, and following days. “Candidates 


Tt the School ess in London, For full particulars apply 

Giggleowiok School, Settle. 
for HOUSE, KELL Y COLLEGE, TAVI- 
y  ~ situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
leaving ge wy Domestic — ~~ > under personal supervision 


pi Linnell, a trained n references. Terms 
moderate. Ee EEL. W. LINNELL, @A-Oxon. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agrie. and past. 
subjects. Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies, 
— to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to iB Healthy 
n-air life. One Tutor to four students. Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A., 
tab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.B.G.S. 


LEKELEY GRAMMAR R SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
situated near the Moo’ Scholarships to the Univer- 


XT TERM WILL BEGIN THURS AY, May Ath, 111. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Canta 
ASTBOU 


NE COL L E GE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 








Heal 
nities, 





Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 
LLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Claages. Physical Drill comp’ for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, uets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions f for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


PSOM COLLEGE. —Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. m Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. =e new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new G: um and Music ms, erec 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


U ean ae SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION will take Dae at Uppingham on March 28th, 29th, 
and 30th, 1911, wm tae FIVE OPEN SCHO HIPS :—viz., Two of £70 
per annum ; ; about Th in amount from £50 to £30 = annum, Ny 
at the School.—A St ead-Master, Rev. HARR McKENZIE, 

March 15th. didates are entertained free of aos if — 
be made by March 15th. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. —Co-educational : 
aimsat developi shouiene, fet intellect ter. Thorough education 
on modern lines bone raring without break for’ Universities 
and ions. Bondar’ wall well a ht. model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Priucipal, J. H. N. PorePHehaon M.A. Oxon. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1911. 
"SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £00 to. £3): also the 
rom e 
0; asntP ot £50 A — Fe Officers, and t+ bably one CL 
0 of £55 (o refed to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) and 
erical Exhibition o' 

















one per oo a € - Wank fo Hanis, a Se a 1, Ry 
farther rmation a) e en (Rev on 0. rini ‘ollege, 
Gienalmend, Forth. — 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will 

be awarded by Examination, ning March 14th, 1911. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apply "The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the —— Navy as 

a profession for jw anh og FO tain (without cha: iculars 

of the -~yt for en to ROY! AL NAVAL COLLEGE » OSB RNE, the 

PA ND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 
GEEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
OYAL NAVY. 


opt particule of of Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAL 
OSBO forwarded free of charge on application to 
Find J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


ine 8 SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
tent tee SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£210) on WED., June Mth-16ih 

Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERESIIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
oreret for Medical Study. Well- uipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8to 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1911. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£25 to £2100 a year. Alsoa Scholarship for Army Candidates.—Particulars and 
Bristol fom HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 
risto 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. —Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


4,749 S208 PARK SCHOOL 
NEAR READING, 


Three Entrance Scholarships to be awarded in February next, among them 
an open one for boys between 12 and 14 of £50 per annum for three years. 
Entries not later than 1st February, 1911, 

For particulars and Prospectus apply to the Head- Master, C.I, EVANS, M.A 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 next. Exhibi- 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley ‘Coleen, Abingdon. 


)} ELS T E D » 0 BOO k. 


Some TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) and FOUR HOUSE EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered for competition in March,—Particulars from the Rev, F, 
STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS 
under 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and fol owing days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEADMASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—June 7th, 8th and 9th 
1911. Examination for 14 Open Scholarships, varying in value from £80 
to £20 a year.—Apply to the BURSAR, Marlborough College, Wilts. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medieal Life. 
Junior School, quite scparate houses, teaching, and life; ———— prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 









































TRALEE KL 
Three Entrance Scholarships to be ‘award in a amination én Mo} 
an 
For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, School a, Tpewich, 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examinas> 

T 6th, 7th and 8th June, 1911. Two Scholarships of AE ninations, 

of £80 per annum, one per annum, and not exceeding gix Foy two 
Scholarships entitling to ry poems payment of the Tui 
offered for competition; also the Lo w Scholarship 
onder the British Government im India.” Fog asic nye! the Yarious service 
under rr vernmen nm or 
MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. apply to the HEAD 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLY 
F PUBLIC, SCHOOL, rated wy SUFFOLK, 
ead Master: Rev. O. PINSKIP, Me MA LL.D, * 
hest inclusive fee, £39 per annum. 
Reduction for Suffolk boys and for brothers, 
Modern Laboratories and ange er a 

Several 1 Coen Science Scholarships at Cambridge 4 e last few 
Tastee ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for competition April 4th, 7“ 

us’ spectus an particulars on application Head 
Secretary. - ba Master 


or 

Se — 

RESTON HOUSE | (PREPARATORY) SOHOOL, 

HARTERS TOWERS, EAST GRINSTEAD, 

This School” has several distinctive features. It makes a it 

methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, any a 

N.C., Osborne. In addition to good groundin ig in English and Latin, e» vl 

= learns to speak as well as to write French or German, or both ; ; Mathemaie, 
and simple Science are taught together to ensure racticality; pe eveni 

** preparation ’’ for the younger boys; three hours daily in the o ening 

any letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly ‘oes 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of "Scholane 

Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. ” 


ee 
UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully ¥ equipped science labora 
wimming-bath. Ten acres playing- -fields. et corps. Miniatare . Tange, 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £0; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E, APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. , 


OOTHAM SCHOOL. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Head- Mestre heen ai BOW NTaES. B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
ice of Education, Cantab. 
PREPARATION”: 


and Practi 
vor OO NIVERSITIES, CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
For full particulars ——— , POURSUTTS. 
‘or ic and copies of Pros; us, apply to the HEAD-MAST 
Bootham School, York. ” - - - 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS, 


Healthy position by the Yorkshire Wolds. Numerous Scholarships to 
Universities, from £90 a year, connected with the School. Tuition Fee, £15 

Tr annum ; —— , £47; no extras. An Examination for six or more Open 

sholarships begi esday, June 6th.— Apply to G. H. KEETON, M.A., for 
seven years Sixt a Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will begin at 9 a.m, 

on Tuesday, May 30. Candidates to be under 15 on September 2st, 1911, 

Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK on or before May 18th. 

—For further = apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master 
School House, ham. 


T. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND.—At least SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on March 30, 31, in some cases r, 
ducing total fees to £9 per annum. Some reserved for ‘hatives of Cumberland 
or estmorland, wherever resident.—Apply Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, 
Headmaster. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—There will be an Examination for 

three or more Scholarships of £40-£20 on Thursday and Friday, April 

6th and 7th. Further particulars from the Head Master, Schoolhouse, 
Oakham. 

LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 8. WALES. PUBLIO 

SCHOOL. Moderate Fees. Scholarship Examinations (at Private 

a March 30th and 3lst.—Rev. W. W. POOLE EUGHES, M.A, 
arden. 



































BAckWaRD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
OWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 


An Oxford 


Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 


any refs.—Rev. A. 


languages. 


IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. 


situation. No cramming undertaken. 


jally braci: 
ATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 


special attention. 8S 
i apply C. 


—For further partic 
ham, Norfolk. 


FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON 30N and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors, Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended, —Apply, 46 Bue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 


ARTYAMI, 48 RUE DU RANELAGH, PARIS, 
under the management of Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss 
LAWRENCE ; comfortable Home for Young Girls who wish to continue their 
Studies in French, Music, Art, &c. Special advantages for ay acquiring 
conversational French. Summer holidays spent in the Vosges and 
Garden, electric light, electric filter, bathroom, &., &c, Refer- 








Switzerland. 
ences required. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A,, Ph. D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturet 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


eon AND GERMAN. A young German gentleman 
desires a temporary home in a family or school, where he can cic 

English, in return for instruction in French and German.—Rev. J. H. MAUD 

Hilgay Rectory, Downham Market. 











A LLIANCE FRANCAISE, BRITISH FEDERATION. 
LECTURE by Dr. G. LACOUR-GAYET, Membre de 1’Académie des Sciencef 
Morales et Politiques, Professeur 4 l’Ecole Supérieure de Marine, on 

“LA MERE DE NAPOLEON 1 sz,” 
Sremwar Hatt, Saturday, 18th March, 3,30, 








. 
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IDA Y COURSE S&S. 


H Oo L 
INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 





JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 





CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 


NETICS 
—— and LITERATURE, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


~HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
MA. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 foot. 


ARENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
sant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. iv 
yROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
i BERNEVAL PLAGE, near DIEPPE. Delightful country place. 
French, German, Music, Painting, French cooking, Dressmaking, Outdoor 
Games. Principals: Mme. DEMERSON, Mme. POSCHINGER. 








QULOGNE-SUR- MER 
(Boys).—Modern improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French 
rofessional or commercial training: diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 
g guineas per annum ; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls 
a fee Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


YHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

) LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 








ARONESS VON HANSTEIN and daughter RECEIVE 
alimited Number of YOUNG LADIES in their most comfortable home 

jna charming watering place near Cassel, Germany. German and French 
spoken, good Society, every advantage. Terms moderate, English references. 
Address—Villa Auguste, Sooden, a/ _Werra. 


YASSEL.—Frau GEHEIMRAT NEUMANN would re- 
CO ceive a few YOUNG LADY BOARDERS. Training in Languages, 
Music, Science and Domestic Work. German Conversation only, Operas, 
Concerts, Art Galleries will be visited. Everything will be done to make the 
Boarders feel quite at home, and their health will be duly attended to, First- 
claes references.—1 Karthiuserstrasse, Cassel, Germany. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


. Ye 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
10 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside’-sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus- 
tmted—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


7 DUGAT cia: 





oe a 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boyt or Gifls or TUTORS im England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely im touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
- 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


\ ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colieges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions, No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “‘THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE,” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocct (Cantab.) and Baowxe (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD, 


SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.— tuses of the wf Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


FANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 








and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 


—————— — — | 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (6,000 tons). 
26 5s—PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CON. 
STANTINOPLE, SICILY, and NAPLES. March 9th. 

Plans from THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLEMAN AND 
GENTLEWOMEN Accompanied throughout. April 19th, ITALIAN 
and SWISS LAKES. May 18th, THE PYRENEES. June 29th, THE DOLO- 
MITES and German towns. Later, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND, &c.— 
Programmes—Miss BISHO P, “‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


MADEIRA AND THE CANARIES, 


HE SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
of the UNION-CASTLE LINE SAILING from Southampton EVERY 





SATURDAY will RESUME the call at MADEIRA both outward and home- 
ward, commencing with the R. M.S, “KILDONAN CASTLE” from South 
ampton on 4th MARCH and the BR. M. 8, “KINFAUNS CASTLE” due at 
Madeira homeward on the 7th MARCH, 


Those steamers will now cease to call outward at the Canary Islands, but 


will continue the homeward calls at Las Palmas and Teneriffe alternately, as 
well as at Madeira, until the sailing of the 27th March from Las Palmas. 





25 copies. Fac- 
monials, PETTIT, 361 High Street, Lewisham, Telephone: Lee Green 578, 


TYPEWRITING. - 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
_NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 
TI\YPING by EDUCATED and THOROUGHLY 


EXPERIENCED MALE. Is. 1000. Duplicating Testimonials, 9d. for 
simile work speciality. All work guaranteed. Over KH Lvité 














TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


Bil 
2 Exchange Street East, Li verpool, a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 


}) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
“4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 


Farming and Gardening, 
is, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


erected and ounireet for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
papemenees Medical and Nursing treatment. 
iar< 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
5 Licensed Inus, Ask for List and Report, TAKE £1 SHARES, 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


COTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUMES, 
TWEEDS. 
Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gents’ wear. Patterns post-free ; any length cut; 
carriage paid, 
PATON and ¢ ., Manufacturers ( Dept. _#), Hawick, Scotland. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R, D. and J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
ROOM “L,” 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.c. 








OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
begins end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


OOD LITERARY ADVICE.—In case of difficulties 
authors may now, for a emall stated fee, obtain the expert advice and 
ractical assistance of a literary consultant. Mr. Stanhope W. Sprigg (late 
editor of Cassell’s Magazine, reviewer on the Standard, and Hon. Literary 
Adviser to the Society of Women Journalists) has lately set up in business in 
this capacity, and his services have been already utilised with marked success 
by many writers not satisfied with their work or their sales. 

Thus the author of a well-known translation which is selling by thousands 
writes: ‘‘ Many thanks for your advice. It has been most profitable.” The 
writer of one of the most successful novels this season states: ‘‘ Your help has 
been invaluable. I have done everything you have advised.” The author of a 
well-known political biography says : ‘‘ Will you allow me to express my thanks 
for the extremely able and careful manner in which you have acted? ” 

Correspondence from authors is cordially invited. Address: Mr. STANHOPE 
W. SPRIGG, The Anchorage, Felpham, Bognor, Sussex. 

T OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for7s.6d.; Wright’s 

Life of Pater, 2 vols., 248., for 10s. 6d.; Goethe’s Faust, large paper, illus, 
by Pogany, 42s., for 2ls.; Nettlefold’s Practical Housing, ls.; Max Beerbohm’s 
Caricatures, 2ls., for 10s. 6d.; Geo, Eliot’s Works, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; 
Symonds’ Days Spent on a Doge’s Farm, 10s. 6d., for 5s.; Letters of Queen 
Victoria, 3 vols., £33s., for 25s.; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Works, 2 vols., 
net £5 5s. ; Oscar Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 25s. If you can’t spare the 
cash,send me your old books and I'll exchange with you ; also send for Catalogue, 
I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed 
to find it eleewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant,— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by F, 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Becommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R,D, 








Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants, 





—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6,—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office: 


HOLBORN 


BARS, LONDON. 





Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-second Annual 


Meeting, held on 


2nd March, 1911. 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued 
during the year was 80,311, assuring the sum of 47,462,496, 
and producing a new annual premium income of £446,473. 
The premiums received during the year were 44,806,121, 
being an increase of £96,014 over the year 1909. ‘The claims 
of the year amounted to £3,240,¢57. The number of deaths 
was 8,465, and 19,157 endowment assurances matured. 


The number of policies in force at the end of the year was 
903,896. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH .—The premiums received during 
the year were £7,426,317, being an increase of £254,547. 
The claims of the year amounted to £2,805,069, including 
#222,506 bonus additions. The number of claims an 
surrenders, including 4,600 endowment assurances matured, 
was 371,023. The number of free policies granted during the 
year to those policyholders of five years’ standing and 
upwards, who desired to discontinue their payments, was 
145,187, the number in force being 1,608,935. The number 
of free policies which became claims during the year was 
42,650. 

The total number of policies in force in this branch at the 
end of the year was 18,820,427: their average duration exceeds 
eleven and three-quarter years. 


The assets of the company, in both branches, as shown in 





the balance sheet, after deducting the amount written off 


securities, are £77,529,225, being an increase of 
over those of 1909. , £3,327,525 


In the Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of 
41 14s. per cent. on the original sums assured has been agai 
added to all classes of participating policies issued since the 
year 1876. 

The Directors are pleased to announce an increase in the 
rate of bonus in the Industrial Branch of the Company ag 
follows :— 

All policies of over five years’ duration which become claims 
either by death or maturity of endowment from the 3rd of 
March, 1911, to the 7th of March, 1912, both dates inclusive 
will participate. This bonus will be paid by way of addition 
to the sums assured of :— 

£5 per cent. on all policies becoming claims upon which at 

least five years’ but less than ten years’ premiums 
have been paid. 

£10 per cent. on all policies becoming claims upon which 

at least ten but less than fifteen years’ premiums 
have been paid. 

£15 per cent. on all policies becoming claims upon which 

at least fifteen but less than twenty years’ premiums 
have been paid, and 

£20 per cent. on all policies becoming claims upon which 

at least twenty years’ premiums have beon paid. 





— — SS 








Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, being the 


Summary of both Branches, 


on the 3Ist December, 1910. 





LIABILITIES, s. d. 
ee 00 


e+ £41,425,962 
33,424,266 


£& 
ee 1,000,000 
6 0 


Sharcholders’ capital ., 
Life assurance fund 
Orlinary Branch 
Life assurance fund 

Industrial Brauch ., 


ee 





Investments reserve funds .. ee +e 
Ciaims admitted or intimated but not paid 
Annuities due and unpaid .. ee ee 
Balance of Bonus under life policies reserved for 

distribution 


ASSETS. 
Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 
Mortgages on property out of the United Kingdom 
Loans on parochial and other public rates 
Loans on Life interests 


Loans on Reversions ., ee ee 
Loans on Stocks and Shares... oe ee ee 
Loans on Company's policies within their sur- 
render values ee oe oe 
Loans on Personal security .. 
Loans to Educational institution 
incomes, Kc. ., 
Inve-tments :— 
Deposit with the High Court (£24,400 2} per 
cent. Consolidated stock) 19,520 0 
B:itish Government securities “ 2,707,777 10 10 


Carried forward .. 30,035,770 8 2 


3,082,811 13 3 
ee Nil 
on 
ee 


securel 
ee 


51,235 11 7 


ee ee 


0| Cash :—On de 





ASSETS—continued. 
Brought forwrrd 
Investments (continued) :-— 
Bank of England stock ., ee 
Municipal and county securities, 
Kingdom .. ee ee ee oe 
Indian and Colonial Government securities 
Indian and Colonial provincial securities 
Ind‘an and Colonial municipal securities 
Foreign Government securities ., 
Foreign provincial securities 
Foreign municipal securities .. ee ee 
Railway and other debentures and debenture 
stocks, and gold and sterling bonds—Home 
and Foreign ee ee ee ee -» 13,221,429 0 if 
Railway and other preference and guarante ' 
3,468,557 7 


stocks and shares ee oe ee ee 
stocks and shares 3,734,7! : 


£ 8. 
+. 30,035,770 8 


oe oe 152,902 13 
United 
ee 


se 
o a 
mOorrRanm = ro™ 


Railway and other ordinary 
Rent charges ee ee ee ee ee 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties .. 
Leasehold ground rents ee 
House property ee 
Life interests ee 
Reversions .. ee oe 
Agents’ balances ee ee ee 
Outstanding premiums ee ee ee 
Outstanding interest and ren ee oe 
Interest accrued but not payable o. ee 
Bills receivable 2 ee ee 
1 ee ee . 


. ee 
and on current accounts o¢ 


z 
Bue 


4 


ee ee 


In han 





-_ 


The values of the Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the regulations of the Company, by the Directors. These values 
have been compared with the middle market prices on 31st December, 1910, due allowance being made for accrued interest, and the 
difference is more than provided for by the investments reserve funds. 

We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet are in the aggregate fully of the value stated therein less the 


investments reserve funds taken into account, 


FREDK. SCHOOLING, } Joint Managers 


A. C. TILOMPSON, J. SMART 


D. W. STABLE, 
’ 


THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 
W. J. LANCASTER, } Directorte 


} Joint Secretaries, 
J. H. LUSCOMBE, 


We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examinel the foregoing accounts and 
have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required and in our opinion such accounts are correct and t 
forvgoing Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according 


to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shewn by the books of the Company. 


PHILIP SECRETAN, 
‘ W. H, NICHOLLS, 


} Auditors. 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for 


year ended December 31st, 1910, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants, 


possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1910, 
13th February, 1911. 


the Deeds 
they wore in 


‘ 
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The EOE oe pmceanrence nee "| TEE CURE FOR 


LAND'’S NEED AND THE CHURCH’S DUTY: A PRELIMINARY 
BNC SSAY TOWARDS A REVIVAL OF RELIGION, By Hax.vurr Ecerron. 
GE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER—Continued. By the 


5 PULLER, 8.8.J.E. : : 
RELIGION OF JESUS, OF ST. PAUL, AND OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Epiror. ‘ 5 
que EASTWARD POSITION : AN EIRENICON, 
— JEWISH DOCTRINE OF MEDIATION, 
aeVIEWS—LIST OF BOOKS, 
LONGMANS, CREEN & CO., 


_ 


CASTLE COLLARS 


Faced with genuine Irish Linen of 
our own manufacture, Castle Collars 
do not crack or split; neither do they 
turn yellow in washing, but retain 
their whiteness to the end. 
Collars in all single shapes, six for 2/6 
Dress Shirts, ‘‘ Matchless” quality, 5/11 each; with pleated fronts, 6/6 each. 


fhiris refitted, 14/- per half dozen. 

Yephyr or Oxford Shirts, best quality, made to order, 6/3 each, 
Pyjama Suite, Ceylon flannel, summer weight, 7/11 suit. 

linen Mesh Underwear (non-irritating), Vests 5/6, Pants 6/6. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Litd., 


40 P Donegall Place, 
London. BELFAST. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
asks your AID in its special WINTER RELIEF WORK. 
Work provided for respectable unemployed married men with 
families dependent on them. 


39, PATERNOSTER ROW, London, E.C. 


Liverpool 








SORE THROAT. 





WHAT PROMINENT PEOPLE ARE SAYINC. 


Madame ADELINA PATTI, “The Queen of Song,” 


writes :— 

“T have taken Wulfing’s Formamint tablets 
for some time past, and I have much pleasure 
in saying that I find them very beneficial for 
the throat.” 


Lord GLANTAWE writes :— 


“TI have been using Formamint tablets for 
Sore Throat, with most satisfactory results.” 


Lord KINGSALE writes :— 


“TI and my family use quite a number of 
Wulfing’s Formamint tablets, and find them 
all Fou say they are. I always carry a goodly 
number in my pocket and have recommended 
them to many friends,” 


The Viscount MASSEREENE and FERRARD writes:— 


“I have found Wulfing’s Formamint most 
effective for the cure of Sore Throat, which 
quickly disappears after using a few tablets.” 


Opportunity of EARNING food and shelter offered to all home- | gq, C. C. HUTCHINSON, K.C.. writes: 
7 . . 5 . "9 oe 


less starving men on Embankment and streets. 
Work-Rooms for unemployed women. 
Remuneration in all cases by piece-work at trade rates. 
FUNDS, OLD CLOTHES, ORDERS FOR FIREWOOD 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles) and NEEDLEWORK, and WASTE 
PAPER and RAGS for SORTING, EARNESTLY REQUESTED. 
Cheques crossed ‘ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary; or Mr. W. F. Hamilton, K.C., Hon, Treasurer ; 
Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 





“I have used Wulfing’s Formamint tablets 
almost from the first day they were introduced, 
and through the great benefit derived from 
their use I have recommended them to 
hundreds of others. I look on them as a most 
valuable preparation, and I am never without 
them.” 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE | mr. gusTIN MCCARTHY writes — 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£ s. a. 2 s. 4. 
25 0 O| Members eco one wow 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ae - m = and Journal ... ia ae FA 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colone!t W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary, 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


‘““Wulfing’s Formamint tablets have quite 
cured the throat trouble from which I 
suffered.” 


Mr. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, the chief cartoonist of Punch, 


writes :— 
*“T have used Formamint on and off for some 
time, and find it most excellent for the 
throat.” 





As to the efficacy of Wulfing’s Formamint, the reader may best 














































Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 


Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 











ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


SCHOOL 
COLOURS 


AND WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for the new Term, Principals of Schools 
should apply for our Illustrated Brochure, the most 
reliable and useful guide extant. Gratis and post-free. 


NVAM & CO., .+a. 194 v0 140 OXFORD ST., ‘sr*°" 
PLASMON COCOA 


“A delicious beverage of much greater 


nutritive value than ordinary Cocoa.” 
—British Medical Journal, 


Tins 9d., is. 4d., 2s. Gd. 
_ PLASMON iS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 





OOKS WANTED -—Sporting Books and Magazines, 
and with coloured illustrations, andley Cross, 1854; Romford’s 
ounds, 1865: Sponge’s Sporting Four, 1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask 
M ma, 1858 ; Plain or Ringlete, 1860; Jorrock’s Taunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of 
ytton, 1835-7, Annals of Sporting; Boxiana; Any volumes or monthly num- 
bers. HECTOR'S GREAT BOO SHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





judge for himself by sending for the free sample which this 
announcement offers. Next to this personal proof, nothing could 
be more convincing than the foregoing letters, which are only a 
few selected out of hundreds of others from people whose testimony 
is of equal weight. 

Wulfing’s Formamint, the remedy which they rely upon for 
curing and preventing Sore Throat, is a pleasant-tasting tablet, 
which is dissolved slowly on the tongue like a sweet. It has the 
unique power of disinfecting the entire mouth cavity, with the 
result that the germs which cause Sore Throat and other infectious 
diseases are immediately destroyed. 

The Rt. Hon. Arthur J. BALFOUR has kindly given 
the manufacturers of Formamint permission to mention his name 
among the numerous prominent people who regularly use the pre- 
paration. One of these distinguished people, the Hon. Mrs. 
Alfred LYTTELTON, sets an example which might well be 
followed by everyone just now when Sore Throats are so prevalent. 
She says :— 

“I always keep a bottle of Formamint in 
the house, as I find them excellent for Sore 
Throat.” 

Wulfing’s Formamint may be obtained of all Chemists, price 
1s. 11d. per bottle, but care should be taken to specify WULFING’S 
Formamint—the GENUINE preparation, protected by Royal 
Letters Patent. 

Kindly mention this Journal when writing for a free sample of 
Formamint to the manufacturers, Messrs. A. WULFING & Co., 
12 Cuentes Street, Lonpon, W.C, 
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De Quincey on Tobacco 


“Tt is certainly established that tobacco is an 


incentive to clear and orderly thought. Many 


an abstruse problem would have gone unsolved 
but for its aid.”—Thomas de Quincey. 


Solve your Probiems while smoking 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Sweetest and Purest Tobacco obtainable. 


In Three Strengths— 


1d. 
2 per oz. 


“WHITE 
LABEL” 


MILD and d. 
MEDIUM per 0z. 


1/8 per { Ib. tin. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 


(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., NOTTINGHAM, will forward 
Teeting Samples post-free to applicants mentioning this paper. 





| 


Of great value 
in Sickness . 


The ‘‘Allenburys” Diet is a unique and 
light diet for dyspeptics and invalids, [t 
is very sustaining and nourishing, is readil 
taken by those who cannot digest ¢ cow’s milk, 
and it is especially useful for the aged, 


 “Allenburys’” 
DIET. 


Made in a Minute—add boiling water only, 


In tins, 1g. 6d. and 3s., of Chemists, 


LARGE SAMPLE sent for 3d. stamps, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, 
Lombard Street, London. 





= 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an —— 

ht Dinner Wine. The q 

of this wine will be found equal o 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found v superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
= appreciation this wine meets 

rom the constantly increas- 
Fy of t it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bote, 


17/6 9/9 








that you 
and HIE 


TRY THE 
DELIGHTFUL 
NOTE PAPER 


HIERATICA 


Without doubt you will 

find it the best you have 

ever used—firm, smooth, 

and ofa charming creamy 
tint. 


It costs but 1/- a Box- 


Of all Stationers, and see 
et HIERATICA 
ATICA only. 


Write for Free Samples 
and interest'nz Booklet to 
HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Gurveas, 


0 
Half-Page (Column) 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ... 0 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 0 
Half Narrow Column 0 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 0 
— (two-thirds width of P 


CoMPaNizEs, 
Outside Page . 5 0 
Inside Page 0 


Five —— (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of pase, 83. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 





JAMES SMITH AND CO. | Rk. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





ANDERSON & CO., 

ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 

| Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 


page, 16s. an inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week," 
¢., 15s. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


BOOKPLATES. 


Every book-lover should have a = own Bookplate. We supply Artistic and 
Original Bookplates, each one special] 54 designed and incorporating customer's 
ideas, for 17s. 6d., including Design, Block, and 100 Plates, Specimens free.— 
HENRY G, WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London, 








Now Ready. 


THE 


No. 6. MARCH, 1911. 6d. net 


VINEYARD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS: 
THE LIFE AND POETRY OF 
MANGAN, By W. Kryes.er 
TARPEY 


A MOTHER HEART. A Story. By 
STUDIES OF THE OULD SOD. By Many Anoris Tavtoa. 


Ssumas MacManus. (3) When a MELITZA. A Bulgarian Folk Song. 
Man's Married. By Countess CarsaREsco. 

THE SHROUD. APoem. By Mauve | tHE CLOUD. FAIRIES. A Story. By 
Eeerton Kine. Grace Rurs. 

ARCADY AT SCHOOL. By Joun | DAISY. A Poem. By Karuanins 
HasHan. TYKan, 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTO 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereo: 
The EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lapcaster Phace, Strand, W.C. 
ed 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


EDITORIAL. The Prodigal. 
THE GREEN LADY. A Poem. By 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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Have you ever attempted to find out why 


The Pianola Piano 


(Steinway, Weber or Steck Piano) 


Is the most sought after 


Piano in the world to-day ? 


Until recent years a very large percentage of people bought 
pianos as a matter of course. They did not take a very great 
jnterest in their purchases since they realised that the instru- 
ments would be of little or no practical use to them, 

Then the Pianola came, and by making it possible for 
everyone to play, awakened a greater interest in pianos and 
music. Then the Pianola was built into the case of the piano 
and formed a complete and perfect instrument, giving all the 
alvantages of an ordinary piano plus the immeasurable one of 
making everyone & consummate master of pianoforte music. 


As a piano to play by hand the Pianola Piano needs no 
further proof of its excellence than the names of Steinway, Weber 
and Steck. As a piano which can be played by everyone the 
proof of its superiority is the Pianola which it embodies. The 
Pianola provides the only means of playing the piano, other 
than by hand, which has received the approval and endorsement 
of the world’s famous musicians, many of whom use the Pianola 
to facilitate their study of music. 


The Pianola can be bought in London only at olian Hall, 
and in the provinces only from the duly authorised agents of 
the Orehestrelle Company. 


Full particulars will be sent if you will write for Catalogue 
“BB.” 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
JEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W. 





The New 19 H.P. 
CROWDY CAR 
DE LUXE 


Fitted with the New 
Piston Valve Engine is 


“Thoroughly up-to-date in all details, and is built on 
Very racy lines.”—MANCHESTER COURIER. 





For TRIALS and CATALOGUES address :— 
CROWDY LTOD., 


OLAF STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDB........£77,000,000, 











LAST WEEK OF 
STOCKTAKING SALE. 


BARGAINS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS AT 


ELKINGTON 


GOLDSMITHS —SILVERSMITHS—JEWELLERS, 


& co. 
LTD, 





TYPICAL REDUCTIONS. 
Original price. Sale price 
£ed £ «a 4, 





F 324 Turquoise and Diamond Ring, 
5 stone Half Hoop - 576400 

Cll Bracelet (Flexible), Fine Gold and 
5 Fancy Sapphires ° 1010068690090 

E 412 Necklet, Brooch, or Pendant, Fine 

Gold, Enamelled, set with 43 
Pearls. 1610093900 

R 26041 Elkington Plate Oblong Bread 
Platters ... each 1 56 0 O16 O 

R1100- Five Oak Canteens containing 

Elking‘on Plate and Ivory 

Handled Cutlery for 6 persons 
each 717 6 610 O 

R C 50/50 Silver Mounted, Black Forest 
Pattern Spirit Bottles each 010607 9 

R 1170 14 6-cup “Lemco” Frames in 
Elkington Plate .. 220110 0 
26 8 Ivory Handled Table Knives dos. 118 618 6 
268 - » Cheese ,, doz. 1961 «3090 

LONDON LIVERPOOL GLASGOW 


22, REGENT ST., S.W. 
73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEWHALL STREET. 


27, LORD STREET. 34, BUCHANAN ST. 


MANCHESTER 
ST. ANN’S SQUARE, 


NEWCASTLE 
32, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND STREET. 





Address ali Enquiries: “MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT.” 
Detailed list forwarded on receipt of application. 








COBURG HOTEL 


CARLOS PLACE 


GROSVENOR SQUARE 
LONDON 


Principal Features :— 
Reasonable Tarif 
Unique Position. 


Quiet Refinement. 
Luxurious Comfort, 





—_—_ 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY, 


—_— 


Refuse imitations and insist on having 
DY. J. Collis Browne's 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne. 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered 


_ 
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Everyone interested in Foreign FOR CHILDREN. 
Politics must read Deferred Assurance without Medical Examination, 


- ‘i Policies at Low Premiums carryi Valuable ; 
What is the Dual Alliance ? iy ™ 
By DIPLOMATIST. FOR PARENTS. 


The. « Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 


English Review|, ° 
MARCH, 1911. 20 6d ost Scottish Provident Institution 


Annuities. See Special Annuity Prospectus, 


The Declaration of London: Fairies : MAURICE 
FREDERIC HARRISON, HEWLETT. Funds « = £14,700,000. 


— Renan—The Romance of Re- 
Th Cc Current: f ligion: FRANK HARRIS. 
e ross - Currents 0 In Cupid’s Garden: M. P. Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 


Unionism: SIDNEY LOW. 
WILLCOCKS. London: 3 LOMBARD ST., E.C. West End: 17 PALL MALL, 8.W, 


The Mile End Sensation: |The Appalling Marriage: ee ee, 
A. NEIL LYONS. RICHARD WHITEING. A Book every Scotsman should Possess 
POETRY : Just Published, 741 pages, 7/6 net. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. JAMES ELROY FLECKER. ; 
WILFRID THORLEY. CHAMBERS Ss 


CONRAD'S Great Study of Russian Revolutionary Life— Ss Cc oO . Ss D i A L. E Cc T 
UNDER WESTERN EYES (iv). DICTIONARY 


YOSHIO MARKINO: My Idealed John Bullesses (ii). 
Illustrated. By ALEXANDER WARRACK, M.A. 


With an Introduction and a Dialect Map by WILLIAM GRANT, M.A, 











The Canadian-American Reciprocity Agreement: 
This volume deals with what should interest all Scotsmen at home 

A SIR ALFRED MOND, Bt., MP. abroad, as well as foreign students of later Scottish literature. It is — 

Book Notices. “Sumurin” | to serve as a Dictionary or a Vocabulary, not of Early or of Middle Scottish, 

but of Modern Scottish alone, with a few exceptions. The period covered by it 

stretches from the latter part of the Seventeenth Century to the beginning of 


Annual Subscription 25s. the Twentieth. The exceptionsare such words as have survived the transition 
period between Middle and Modern Scottish, and are found in the latter in 


Post Free to all Parts of the World, their original, or in a modified form. It contains also English literary words 
which have had, or which now have, a dialect meaning in Scottish. It includes 
also some phrases necessary for bringing out the meaning of certain dialect 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 11 Henrietta Street, words, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Prospectus on application to 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Sq., London, W.; 
and EDINBURGH. 








Exceptional Books “ 
at Mudie’s Sale. 


Among the 130,000 books which are to be sold during the 
next few weeks at Mudie’s Sale, we mention here a few BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE Yy, 
which are exceptional for their high literary merit, and also 
for the enormous reduction in the prices. 
LONDON, MICROCOSM OF; or London in miniature, Beautifully 
Illustrated with 104 full-page plates in colours. New. Published 


at £3 3s. net. Sale Price 25s. 6d. 2 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, THE. Translated A Typewriter is judged by 


from the Arabic by Edward William Lane, Illustrated. New. 
Published at 6s, Sale Price is. 9d. the work it does. Other 


CHURCHILL, LADY RANDOLPH. The Reminiscences of. By Typewriters write, but— 
Mrs. George Cornwallis West. Illustrated. Published at 15s. 
net. Sale Price 2s. 


GREAT MISS DRIVER. By. A. Hope. Published at 6s. 
net. Sale Price 9d. T H E 


THREE BROTHERS. By E. Phillpotts, Published at 6s. 
net, Sale Price 9d. 


MUDIE’S SALE) YOST 


MARCH 6th to 25th. Does Beautiful Work. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lp. 

80-34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. — 48 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. — 132 Kensington High Street, W. 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE : 

No. 712. 

Just published, consisting of an interesting Collection of Books in THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, SCIENCE & ART, 
MAY BE HAD POST FREE ON APPLICATION, Head Office :—50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 43 PICCADILLY, W. BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 
} OOK BARGAINS.—Dawe’s Life of Morland, illus- 


32s. 6d., cost £3 39. net; Lady St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Years 
‘ Finches, Col. Plates (35s. net), 12s. 6d. ; 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 








(15s. net), 6a. 64.; Butler's Foreign 
Paston Letters, 4 vols., 128. 64., cost 2ls. Catalogues free. Books bought.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joun Baigur Sreeet, Binminauam 
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sCHWEITZER'S 


cCOCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


“THIS IS GENUINE COCOA.”—Lancet. 
«Besure and give your patients SCHWEITZER’S 
CocOATINA.”—Siz AnpRrew CLARK. 
Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
Home, India aud Colonies, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 
«SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE.’’—Guardian, 

In is. 6d. Tins only, 


Of Che mists, Slores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 
A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In CARTONS at 1s. each. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &e. 
Heme, India and Colonies, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N, 





‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For MARCH contains 
Political South America, 
lirs. Smith. By C. H. B. 
A Study in Failure, By Onto Wimuiams, 
A Holiday in South Africa. 


By the Right Hon, Sir H. Mortimer Duranp, 
The Twymans. By Henry Newnoir, 


The Cavalry March to Cairo. 
By Colonel Sir C. M. Watson, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


The Stain in the Corner. 
A Rose in December. ny Mora O’Nerx. 
A Ride to the Wady Salamuni. 


By Arruvur E. P. WEIGALL, 


Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
lll. A Knight of the Ocean-Sea. 
By ALrrep Noyes. 


iusings without Method: 
The Ambition of Democracy—Literature 
and the People—The one Poet of Demo- 
cracy—Science and the Craft of Letters 
~Lord Morley’s View of Literature—The 
Modern Hellenism — Homer and Gym- 
nastics, 


The Strategical Position in the Low 
Countries. 


Reform or Revolution ? 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
’ TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
ACIPIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
] l p4*s OROPESA—(twin serew) 5,353 tons, 
me aca’ MARCH 9th. 
£10 { Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
J Tinstrated Handbook on Application 
Lonpon {, ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 
LIVERP yf 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St. 
OOL ‘HE PACIFIC STEAM 
COMPANY, 





At all Booksellers and Bookstalils. 





2s, NELSON'S NEW NOVEL 2s. 
ADVENTURE. 


By JACK LONDON. 


“ Adventures in the Solomon Islands of a young Englishman left to trade 
by himself among half-cannibal savages, in which this spirited American 


writer does his best to excite the reader. 


For the female interest there was, of 


course, only one way ; and with Chapter IV. there comes on the scene a cool, 
frank, boyish American girl, who helps the hero to win through the dangers 
which surround him, and discovers at last the meaning of love.”—Times. 


“The story is one of the most vigorous and thrilling of the cheap ana 
handsome series to which it belongs.”—Scotsman, 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuainman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Secretaky—W,. N,. NEALE, Esq. 


Vice-Presipexnt—The LORD HARRIS. 
Dervuty-Cuarnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 


AcTUARY AND Maxacer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA 


This Society, which has completed EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of successful development, grants 
Life Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,559,951. 


Ineome, £474,340. 


Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS.—LARGE BONUSES.—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 





All With-Profit Assurances in force on 1st June 
will share in the Distribution. 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


large sums are saved for the benefit of Members, 


Assurances can be effected by direct communication with the Office, 
2 and 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
MARCH. 


Tur Liserat Poricy oF Imperial D1sinTeGRa- 
TIon. By Sir Robert Lethbridge, K.C.LE, 
For anp AGarnst THE Deciaration oF Lonpoy. 

(1) By J. Wilson Potter (er-Chairman, Gencrat 
Shipowners’ Society of Londen.) 
(2) By Rear-Admiral the Hon, V. A. Montagu. 
Youna Twreey arteR Two Years, By Noel 
Buxton, M.P. 
Tue Posrrion or Tur Lairy In THE CHURCH O1 
Enatanp, By F, Warre Cornish (Vice-Provost 


of Eton.) 
Finance and Derence. By J. W. Cross, 
Tur CeNsOR—AND OTHER Tates. By Dr, Max 


Meyerfeld. 

Tur Wit. To Bevirve tN THE SureRNaTURAL. By 
Joseph Jastrow, Ph.D. (Professor of Peycho- 
logy, University of Wisconsin.) 

CassaNpvRA ON “ Votes FoR WomeN.” By Edith 
Sellers. 

Compvisory Screnxcr versus CompuLsory GREEK, 
By Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.b., F.R.S. 

By Bernhard and Ellen 








Tus Corrs 1s SPary, 
Whishaw, 

Cuartrs Baupetatre et L’EstHttigve DE LA 
Dk&capence. By André Beaunier. 

Tus New Pouicy or Imperiat ayy Home Derence, 
By Archibaid 8. Hurd. 

Yeoman Horxins: One Asset tn ovR ARMOUR. 
By Major-General Sir W. G. Knox, K.C.B, 
London: Srorriswoopr & Co., Lrp., 

5 New Street Square. 





Terms of Subscription. 
PayYAPLe InN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom : . . 21 86..0M3...072 

Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c. mm we 22706. 006. 008 





a3 Tar Saxctvary, Westuryster, S.W. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


~ STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger « G.* 21/- per dozen net. 


Berncastier - «= - 24- ” ” 
Braunebeorge - += «+ 27. ” ” 
Graacher Himmeltircich 36/- 2° os 


These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value, 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” ag 
is most often done. 

Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in Englan 

and Wales on orders of I dozen bottles 
er 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & Coa., 
(ESTABLISHED 8t. Michael's Housc, 
i763 Cornhill, London, E.C, 


THE VERY BEST CHAMPAGNES 

bought direct on the French 

market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
G8s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 
Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher priced Brands of similar style. They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world, 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO., 


Send for Price Lidt, 47 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 


A Brilliant First Novel. 
JACOB STAHL By J. D. BERESFORD 


Crown 8vo, SIX SHILLINGS. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


LE GENTLEMAN By ETHEL SIDCWICK 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PROMISE.” 
Crown 8vo, SIX SHILLINGS. [Manca 77TH, 








DRAMA. 


“* Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson are choosing their plays excellently.”— 
Saturday Revier. 


THE MADRAS HOUSE e imrressioy) 
A Comedy in Four Acts by GRANVILLE BARKER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 2s. net ; paper wrappers 1s. 6d. net. 
“©The Madras House’... . is so good in print that everybody should make 
& mental note to read it.""—The Times. 
ANATOL: A Sequence of Dialogues 
By Arthur Schnitzler, Paraphrased by GRANVILLE BARKER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 2s. net ; paper wrappers 18. 6d. net. 
“In every case the thing is astonishingly well done.’’"—Observer. 


CHAINS: A Play in Four Acts 
By ELIZABETH BAKER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 1s. 6d. net; paper wrappers te, net. 


FAMOUS IMPOSTORS 
By BRAM STOKER (Author of “ DRACULA”). 
With 10 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 
“The book, which is brightly written, is an excellent one with which to 
retire for an idle hour,’’—Scotsman. 


RED-LETTER DAYS OF SAMUEL PEPYS 
Edited by E. F. ALLEN, with an Introduction by H. B. Wueattey. 


With 5 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


* An exceedingly pleasant volume of extracts from the famous diary.” 
Evening Standard, 





3 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


a 


RELIGION AND 
CASTE IN INDIA 


PRICE COLLIER, 


Author of 
“England and the English from an American Point of View.” 











ALMA-TADEMA’S HALL OF PANELS 
RECOLLECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


GERMAN COOD-WILL TOWARD TRUSTS 


ON THE HIGHWAYS OF THE SKY: The Day 
of the Aeroplane 


Four Paintings in Full Colours. 





Also Many other Articles and Good 
Short Stories in 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
For MARCH. 


1s. net. 1s. net. 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING, 


No. 543. MARCH. 


DR. JOHN BROWN PATON 
FORMS OF HOME RULE 
eprintea from ¢ CONTEMPORARY EVIEW or Apri 

By the LORD CHANGES 
INVASION FROM THE NAUTICAL STANDPOINT 
By “MASTER MARINER: 
WHAT IS IMPRESSIONISM ? 
By WYNFORD DEwny 
THE REFERENDUM VERSUS REPRESENTATIVE 


GOVERNMENT ‘ 
y Sir JOHN MACDONE 
THE APOCALYPTIC TEACHING OF JESUS = 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER Brow, 
BEN JONSON AND SHAKESPEARE 
By the late MARY suDDarp 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY REFORM 
By STEPHEN GASELE: 
THE PROSPECTS OF CHORAL MUSIC 
By GERALD CUMBERLAND 
THE DECLARATION OF LONDON AND FOODSTUFFS 
By the Rev. T. J. LAWRENCE, LLo, 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF CHESS 


By O. PAUL MONCKTON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 


Germany; Russia and China; Persia and Tessen! “am 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
DAME ELEANOR AND .LADY MACBETH. 
By J. E. G de MONTMORENCY, 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
Professor Lioyd’s History of independent Wales; Mr. 
O’Brien on John Bright; The Manor and the People; 
international Relations in Ciaszica! Times ; “Cliff Casties 
and Cave Dweilings in Europe,” etc. 


PIXIE POOL VERSES 


2s. 6d, 


By EDMUND VALE 





London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.’ 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs 
W. H. Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


a 





Now Ready MARCH ISSUE One Shilling 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The New Science of Investment. By the Right 
Hon. the Viscount Midleton, late Secretary 
of State for India. 


For and Against Home Railways. By W. R. Lawson. 


The Difference Between Investment and Specula- 
tion. By H. J. Jennings. 


Topics of the Month. Analysis of the Month’ 
Reports. New Capital Issues. Statistical Record 





Publisher, 2, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 5.W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST 


Vols. I. and I. Just Published. 


The Harry Furniss 


Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray 


With 500 new Pilates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume 
by HARRY FURNISS, over 1500 of the Original Illustra- 
tions, and Bibliographical Introductions by LEWIS MEI- 
VILLE. Limited to 500 copies. In 20 Vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net per volume. Orders will only be taken fur complete sets. 
To be issued two volumes monthly. 


1. Vanity Fair. 2. The History of Pendennis. 
e*, Illustrated Prospectus post free on application, 
England in the Sudan. 


By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 


Translated from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 
Training College, Cairo. With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION, 


An Adventure. 


An Account of a Remarkable Psychological Experience, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Golden Bough: a Study in 
Magic and Religion. y 5s. a. rrazer 


DCL. LL.D. Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition. 8vo. 
Partl. THE MAGIC ART AND THE EVOLUTION OF 
KINGS. 2 vols. 20s. net. |Next week, 


Creative Evolution. By HENRI BERGSON, 
Member of the Institute, Professor at the Collége de France. 
Authorized Translation by ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


The Lay of Dolon (The Tenth 
Book of Homer's Iliad). Some Notes on 


its Language, Verse, and Contents. With Remarks by the 
way on the Canons and Methods of Homeric Criticism. By 
ALEXANDER SHEWAN. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Trevor Lordship. 
CLAY. Crown 8vo, Gs. 
.*. A story of the married life of a husband and wife who fall 
in love after marriage. 


DECLARATION OF LONDON. 
Effects of War on Property. 


Being Studies in International Law and Policy. By ALMA 
LATIFI, M.A., LL.D., of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. With 
a Note on “ Belligerent Rights at Sea,” by JOHN WEST- 
LAKE, K.C., LL.D., D.C.L. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


LAW MAGAZINE.—‘‘ The author has humour and independence ; two 
rare qualities in a technical writer. . . . He discusses, with consider- 
able knowledge of naval aeteee, the problem of the exemption of 
private property at sea from maritime capture.” 


The International Law and Cus- 


tom of Ancient Greece and Rome. 


By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A., LL.D., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Introduction by Sir JOHN 
MACDONELL, In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, net, 


The Siege of Boston. 


By ALLEN FRENCH. Ilustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


The Nature of Personality. 
4 Course of Lectures. By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Head 
Master of Repton. Author of “The Faith and Modern 
Thought.” Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


Truth in Religion. Studies in the 
Nature of Christian Certainty. 


By DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. net. 


New Testament Theology. _3y Pro. 


fessor HENRY C. SHELDON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


The Basal Beliefs of Christianity. 


By JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6a. 
ne 


The Naga Tribes of Manipur. 
By T. C. HODSON, late Assistant Political Agent in Manipur 
and Superintendent of the State. With Map and Illustrations. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. net. [Next week, 


By Mrs. HUBERT BAR- 


From J. M. DENT & SONS’ LIST. 


NEW ISSUE OF 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


1s. net. cloth. 2s. net. Leather, 
ELEVEN VOLUMES JUST READY. 
501 CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


DOSTOIEFFSKY. Introduction by LAURENCE IRVING, 
written Law,” recently produced, is adapted from this Novel. 


502 THE RING AND THE BOOK. By Roser 


BROWNING. Reprinted from First Edition, Introduction by Prof. 
CHARLES W, HODELL, 


503 THE OLD YELLOW BOOK. [Introduction by 
Prof. CHARLES W. HODELL. It was this book which gave Browning 
the idea for his great poetical work, ‘*‘ The Ring and the Book.” It gives 
the procés verbal of the strange trial dealt with in the poem, and the poet 
picked up the work for a few pence on a bookstallin Florence. Up till now 
it has been practically unobtainable in English. 


504 ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. 


SPENCER, Introduction by Prof. E. W. ELLIOT, 


505 CHARLES AUCHESTER. By Evizanern 8. 
SHEPPARD. Introduction by JESSIE M. MIDDLETON. A musical 
novel, greatly praised by Disraeli, 

506 THE SELECT PLAYS OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. Introduction by Prof. Baxer 


of Harvard, 


507 & 508 THE VIRGINIANS. By W.M.Tuackeray, 


Introduction by WALTER JERROLD, 2 vols. 


509 TOILERS OF THE SEA. By Victor Hvso, 


Introduction by ERNEST BHYS, 


510 VOYAGES OF COMMODORE ANSON. 


Introduction by JOHN MASEFIELD, With Maps, 


511 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD 
GIBBON, Introduction by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A, The presen 
work, edited by LORD SHEFFIELD and first published in 1796, is 
exceedingly interesting, as a vivid picture of one of the greatest ages of 
English literature, 

A DESCRIPTIVE LIST, with 64 page Booklet, of preceding 

Volumes will be sent post free on application. 





By Fepor 
“The Un- 


By Hersert 





“THE DICKENS MIND, THE DICKENS ATMO- 
SPHERE, THE PEOPLED DICKENS WORLC.” 


APPRECIATIONS & CRITICISMS 
OF THE NOVELS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. 


With eight portraits. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


By G. K, CHESTERTON, 

“For cetting at the essence of Dickens, without being blinded to his short- 
comings, there has been no /iodern critic to surpass Mr. Chesterto - 

Mr. R. A. SCOTT-JAMES in “ The Da ly News.” 

“A jolly, entertaining, full-blooded book he has male of it all.”’ 

Mr, ARTHUR WAUGH in the “ Daily Chronicle,” 





“WHAT SONG THE SIRENS SANG” 
SIREN LAND. By Norman Doveras. 
Crown Svo. 6s. net 


Siren Land—an 
Curious 


The author has lived for many years in Capri 1 attempts 
to trace the origin of the Siren-Myth to its source 
narrated and curious books quoted. The illustrations are particule! 


ing, and are taken from old manuscripts and origina 


legends are 
interest 


photographs. 





THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE & 
HIS FUNCTIONS. by A Mippresex 


MAGISTRATE, Small Crown 8vo. 28. 6d, net. 

This handbook will be found exceedingly useful to Justices of the Peace and 
others in similar positions. It contains an account of the various duties 
attached to the office and the laws regarding it. The author has hii a wide 
experience and writes with authority, and states his facts, not too technically, 


but fully and clearly, 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 





MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 


23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


John Viriamu Jones, and other Oxford 
Memories. By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, D.Sc., &., Hope 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford, With 5 Ilustrations. 
8vo. 83. 6d. net. [Inland Postage, 64, 

“ The book is fall of life. . . . We can wish nothing better for it than that it 
should confirm old lovers of Oxford and encourage the younger generation to 
do their part in fulfilling their work." —The Times. 

“Tt can claim the best qualities of good conversation ; it is at once general 
and particular, direct and allusive.”"—Daily Chronicle, 

‘*A really fascinating volume.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


The International Relations 
of the Chinese Empire: 
The Period of Conflict, 1834-1860. 


By HOSEA BALLOU MORSE, 
Commissioner of Customs and Statistical Secretary, Inspector-General of 
Customs, China. 

With Illustrations, Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. 20s. net. [Inland Postage 64. 

“This must henceforth be acknowledged as the standard work of reference on 
the subject.’’—Lusac’s Oriental List. 

“We can vouch for its gieat and at times vivid interest, and we have little 
doubt that it will at once take its place as the standard work on the period 
with which it deals.’’—The Glasgow Herald. 














A Saga of the “‘Sunbeam.” By HORACE G. 
HUTCHINSON. With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 5d, 
This is the story of the latest cruise of the ‘‘ Sunbeam,’’ owned and navigated 
by Lord Brassey. It tells of a journey to Iceland, Newfoundland and up the 
St. Lawrence. 


Sketches of Deal, Walmer, and Sand- 
wich. By the late JOAN LEWIS ROGET, M.A., Hon. R.W.S. With 
an Introduction and Notes by S. R. Rocer. With 32 Coloured and 8 Black 
and White Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. {Inland Postage 54 








From CONSTABLE'S LIsy 


JUST PUBLISHED. Of all Booksellers and Lib,o.: 


Sir WILLIAM BUTLER: sanesssun. 


16s. net. The volume forms an exhaustive self-revelatic 
the great WRITER, POLITICIAN, and SOLDIER" 


CONTENTS. — Foreword —Early Recoil = 
Famine—Orders for india—Burmah From hast? Irish 
Madras — Aidershot—The Channel! Istands—in — to 
Under Wolseley—Fenians—Paris in her Agony—qu0t%— 
The Wolseley Gang—Start for Natal; with Wengen t- 
—The Tugela—South Africa in 1875—At the again 
First Meeting with Gordon—Marriage—The Zuiy one “% 
Africa, Assistant Adjutant-General in Natal—Majube” 
Egypt: Tel-el-Kebir—To the Saskatchewan Again-Ben, 
to Egypt, Gordon's Death—in Ireland, Com 

at Alexandria—Palestine—South Africa; Mr. Ceci! Ron! 
Difficulties of South African Command—Warnings wo 
pe a ne ne, nae Conference—Some Fang 
esting s— ws an eductions—Re. tion 
Command—Afterword. —— of the 





BERNARD SHAW’S New Book, 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 6s. 


A new volume by the Author of “Dead Letters.” 


DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS 


By MAURICE BARING. 4s. 6d. net 





A remarkable record cf Travel ond Sport. 


ACROSS THE ROOF si. WORLD 
By P, T. ETHERTON, F.R.GS. With 130 Huts 


Datty Terrorapu.— Of this great journey the traveller gives us a ‘simple, 
but deeply impressive narrative will be read with great enjoyment by 
all who can delight in vicarious travel. .... this record dia really marvelloug 
journey. 








The Springs of Helicon: A Study in 
the Progress of English Poetry from Chaucer to Milton. By 
J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 4d, 


On the Theory of the Infinite in Modern 
Thought: Two Introductory Studies. By E. F. JOURDAIN, Doctor 
of the University of Paris, Vice-Principal St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. [Inland Postage 34 


Bird Flight as the Basis of Aviation: 
a Contribution towards a System of Aviation compiled from the 
results of numerous experiments made by O. and G. Lilienthal. 
By OTTO LILIENTHAL. Translated from the Second Edition by A. W. 
ISENTHAL, A.M.I.E.E., F.R.P.S. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 
93, net. [Inland Postage 5d, 











New Fiction. 


John Merridew: A Romance. 
ERICK ARTHUR. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By FRED- 





BOOKS ON ECONOMICS. 


An Introduction to English Economic 
History and Theory. By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., M.Com,, Professor 
of Commerce in the University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 

Pert I., The Middle Ages, FOURTH EDITION (1909), 5s, 
set 9 End of the Middle Ages, SIXTH IMPRESSION (1909), 


The Economic History of the United 
States. By E. L. BOGART, Ph.D., Princeton University. With 26 
Maps and 95 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. [Inland Postage 5d, 


Principles of Economies, with special reference 
to American Conditions. By EDWIN R, A. SELIGMAN, McVickar Pro- 
feasor of Political Economy in Columbia University. With 28 Maps and 
Charts. FOURTH EDITION. REVISED and ENLARGED (1909), 
Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. net, [Inland Postage 5d, 


The Trust Movementin British Industry: 
a Study of Business Organization. By HENRY W. MACROSTY, B.A., 
T.ecturer London School of Economics. 8vo, 93. net. [Inland Postage 5d, 


Unemployment: A Problem of Industry. 
By W. ll. BEVEBIDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, formerly Sub-Warden of Toynbee Hall, SECOND EDITION, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5d, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


By post, 1s. 9d. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.. 





From HAUSALAND to EGYPT 


By Dr. H. KARL KUMM. With 96 L[llustrations, 16, 
net. 


Arnenzum.— What compels admiration is the grit of the man. Dr. Kuma 
went through unopened country; cut his way through unknown forests: 
bridged rivers declared to be impassable, and kept his carriers together ia 
spite of hunger, fear, and the torments of the tropics.”’ 


The JAPANESE LETTERS of 


LAFCADIO HEARN 


Edited by ELIZABETH BISLAND. 








a 12s. not. 


THE WINTER QUEEN. The sad Story of 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of James I. and VI. By 
MARIE HAY. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d, 
net. Fourth Impression nearly ready, 

Tautu.— It needed something of the magic skill of a SCOTT to make the 
story scem at once as real and as thrilling as Miss Hay has done in this 
admirably staged and managed historical piece.” 

SIXTINE ROME. By J. A. F. Oxpaayn. With 
$2 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Stranparv.—“ The book throws into relief not merely the multifarious 
activities of the great Pope, but his influence on art, architecture and letters 
in the closing years of the 16th Century. On every page the book throws 
light on the vast changes which were brought about in Rome by the energy 
and public spirit of Sixtus V.” 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE OVERSEAS. i 
6 vols. Crown 8vo. (Sold separately.) 

Vol.I. THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1584-1763. 
(Just Published.) 48. Gd. net. 
INDIA, 1600-1826. 4s. 6d, net 
CANADA, 1763-1867. 6s. net 
Vol. IV. THE AMERICAN TROPICS. 
Vol. V. AUSTRALASIA. 
Vol. VI. SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY. By Lrmar 
ABBOTT. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Part Conrents: Present Conditions in Industry—Political Socialism— 
Tendency of Democracy—The Home—The Church—The Schocl—Who should 
Govern? &c. 

Dany TeLecrara.—‘*Mr. Abbott discusses with much freshness and 
vivacity. It must be said that he approaches his theme from every point of 
view. His book should be very useful to all readers who are interested ia 
analysing the more important aspects of the democratic problem.” 








Vol. IT. 


Vol. 315. } Badly aay 


} In preparation- 





AN IMPERIAL DEMOCRATIC POLICY. By 
FRANCIS FRANCIS, Author of “National Independence. 
Crown 8vo. Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Evenixa Times.,— No Unionist and no political worker can afford to be 
without it, for it contains a depth of thought and a real originality of ideas. 


TALES FROM THE OLD FRENCH. Selected 
by ISABEL BUTLER. Decorative Title and Chapter head- 
ings. Crown 8vo. &$. net. Typical Old French tales which 
illustrate the mode of thought, sentiment, religious belief, 
superstitions, and even the daily life of the Middle Ages. 


Arnenmum.—“In every respect a charming book.... translated. wits 
simplicity and directness . . .. shows a true understanding of the peri 
which the stories were written. We commend this dainty volume to 
who wishes to sample medieval French Literature at its best. 





London: 10 Orange Street, W.C. 
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OLIVE SCHREINER’S Great Work 
on the Woman Question. Now Ready. 


i WOMAN and LABOUR 

































= 

ers py the Author of “The Story of an African Farm.” 8/6 net.  daland Postag: 5d. 

‘the EXTRACTS FROM THE FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 

. ‘« Will be read for many Years to Come.” 

7 “ At last there has come the book which is designed to be the prophecy and the 
gospel of the whole awakening. . . Remarkable as this book of Olive Schreiner’s is, 

= ‘merely as an intellectual achievement, its greatness and its life are in the emotional 
power which has found its inspiration in a vision of the future. . . A book which 

a ‘will be read and discussed for many years to come.”—Z/e Nation. 

c “An Epic of Woman.” 

a “It is a fascinating mingling of keen argument, scientific knowledge, historical 
pageantry, rushing emotion, written (need it be said) in that adorned prose which is 

m Olive Schreiner's characteristic style... The book... is an epic.’—Mr. J. 

a: Ramsay Macdonald in 7he Daily Chronicle. 

~ “Deep-souled Eloquence.” 

“ All the qualities which long ago won for Olive Schreiner the gratitude and admiration of 
= readers all over the globe are here in their old strength, There is fierce satire, there is deep- 
e souled eloquence. There is the same quick reasoning, the same tenderness, the same poetic 
, . insight into the puzzle of life. . .. The feelings which are behind the various women’s 
; f movements could not find clearer or more eloquent expression than they do in this remark- 
, able book.—The Daily Mail, 

' [| — “Logie touched with Emotion.” 
; “It is one of those books which are sunrises, and give us spacious and natural horizons. 


Like Mazzini’s essays, it is logic touched with emotion, politics on fire. One may begin to 
doubt the cause of woman’s rights when the opponents of sex equality produce an equally 
glowing, earnest and prophetic book.”——The Daily News. 


“A New Intellectual Force.” 

“Mrs. Schreiner has given to the world her most vital contribution. ‘Woman and 
Labour’ is more than a literary work worthy of the author of ‘The Story of an African 
Farm’—it is a new intellectual force in the most essential controversy of our day.”—Liver- 
pool Courier, 


“Force, Sincerity, Imagination.” 


“Miss Olive Schreiner is so tremendously in earnest, and the flood of her eloquence has such a glorious buoyancy, that it would 
be indeed a dull sort of intellect which failed to respond to so much energy and enthusiasm . . Miss Schreiner’s new book 
compels attention by the sheer force of its sincerity and the vigour of its imagination.”"—7he Daily Telegraph. 


“A Classic of the Woman’s Movement.” 


“Destined to rank as one of the classics of the woman’s movement using that phrase in the broadest and most human sense.” 
~The Daily Graphic. “The writer's notable literary gifts find full play in her protest against the “parasitism” of the lot of 
modern woman, and is an eloquent plea for her right to enter new fields of labour.” — Zhe Zimes. 


The prospectus containing an account of the unusual circumstances in which the book was written, should be of 
shecial interest to readers of this journal. A copy will be sent post free on application, 














Chtainab at all Booksellers and Librarics,. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF 
AN ORDINARY MORTAL. 


Being a record of things done, seen and heard at school, college, and in 
the world during the latter half of the Nineteenth ee By A. G. C. 
LIDDELL, C.B. With Portrait, Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. Ready neat week, 


DULCE DOMUM. 


BISHOP MOBERLY AND HIS FAMILY, 


By his Daughter (Miss C. A. E. Moberly). 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 

“Miss Moberly’s beautiful tribute to her father and mother will take its 
lace at once among the choicest biographical records of the Church of 
England . . . the writer has inherited the rare spiritual gifts and the loveable 

human qualities of her ancestors. The addition which Miss Moberly supplies 
to the published memories of Miss Yonge will make this volume a prize for 
countiess readers in all parts of the world who reverence the famous novelist,” 
—The Church Family Newspaper, 


JOHN MURRAY: 


A Publisher and his Friends. 

Memoir and Correspondence of the second John Murray, with an Account of 
the Origin and Progress of the House, 1768-1843. By SA ELSMILES, LL.D. 
Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, With Portraits, A Cheaper Edition, in One 
Volume. 26. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


(MRS. CRAIGIE). 
TOLD IN HER CORRESPONDENCE WITH NUMEROUS FRIENDS. 


with a Memoir by JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS (her Father), 
And an Introduction ‘by ‘the Right Rev. Bishop WELLDON, 
Dean of Manchester. 


ith Illustrations, Demy 8vo, i = pay 
THE LIFE OF aa 
SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


The First S$; jal Correspondent. 
By J. B. ATKINS. With Illustrations. Two vols, demy 8vo, 30s. net. 
The Observer says: “ A splendid book, resounding with history, clanging with 
arms, quick with humanity, warm with friendship, bubbling with laughter,and 
sometimes sharp with sadness and even salt with tears. We congratulate 
Mr, Atkius without reserve.” 


THUCYDIDES AND THE 
HISTORY OF HIS AGE. 


By G. B. GRUNDY, D.Litt., 


Fellow of Corpus Christi College and Lecturer in Ancient Geography 
to the University of Oxford. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s, net. 

(his volume contains a great deal of new matter with reference to Greek 
history in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., such as can hardly fail to intro- 
duce considerable modifications into the current views of the history of this 
iod. The book gives studies on the vexed question of the composition of 
ucydides’ work, as well as on the art of war in the time of Thucydides and 
on the rm | of the Peloponnesian War prior to the peace of 421 B.C., a 
— which has hitherto been very inadequately treated in modern histories 
of Greece. 


PIE POWDER. 


BEING SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WESTERN CIRCUIT, 


By A CIRCUIT TRAMP. Large Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“One of the most entirely delightful books we have come across for a con- 
siderable time. There is more humour in the law than the witticisms of the 
Bench would lead the layman to believe, and nowhere has it found freer scope 
than on the circuits.’’—The Globe, 


THE LONE HEIGHTS. 


8B. PAUL NEUMAN’'S New Novel. 6s. 

“There is in Mr. Neuman’s book a scope, a size, a feeling for the large, im- 

rtant issues of life ; above all, an optimism that is fresh air after the dust and 
Rismal i 3 of ordinary fiction. His genius is a most winning and lovable figure, and 
in the development and portrayal of him, in showing us his dignity, and pathos, 
and charm, above all, the sense of his genius, Mr. Neuman has done a very fine 
thing.”—The Standard. 

“The character of Horace Verner is a fine piece of literary workmanship, and 
the subsidiary figures are cleverly and convincingly drawn . . . an exceptionally 
powerful story and a singularly brilliant series of studies in temperament. Not 
many Seema by se possess Mr. Neuman’s subtle gifts of temperamental 
portraiture,”’— Liverpool Daily Post. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1911. 


Tur Bacupan Rartwar. By H. F. B. Lyrncu, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Smreriat Union anp American Recrrxocirr. By J. L. Garvin, 

A Derence or rae Deciaration oy Lonpox. By Excunrror. 

Curistina Rossetti. By Forp Mapox Hvuerrsr. 

Tue Mosician as Composer. By Fruson Youna. 

Some Criticisms on tHe CoLLection or Income Tax. By A. M. Larrer, 

Eveenics ano Genetics. By G. CLanxe Nurrat. 

Tax Development or Sworpsmansuir. By T. A. Coox, 

A New Arr or Traver. By Exizasetu Rostns. 

Tue Turatee Feaygais in Tue 'Fivties. By Francis Gripeie. 

An AGRICULTURAL TRAGEDY In Figures. By Siz Giceert Parcer, D.C.L., M.P. 
ORNSTJERNE Bidensow. By Ropers Macurar. 

NSURANCE LeGiIsLaTiION: THE LanceR View. By W. H. Dawson. 
How Primitive Rounp Houses pecame SQuARE AND OnLona. By WALTER 
Suaw Srarrow. 
Memories or Fort Cuasnror. 
In Searncu ov Eoxrra, VI. 


London ; 





Ry Joun F. Macponacp. 
By Waiter Lennar. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKs 


Amurath to Amurath 
By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, 
Author of “The Desert and the Sown.” Illustrated, 166, net, 

** Tt is brimfull of human interest. Miss Bell has the gift of drawing out the 
Eastern and getting him to talk to her as a friend, and she has the talent to sat 
down his talk with phonographic fidelity. Her Scénes de la Vie Nomade 
admirable,” —ATHENAEUM, = 


China under 
The Empress Dowager 


By J. O. P. BLAND & EDMUND BACKHOUSE, 
Illustrated, 168. net. [4th Impression, 
“A document more illuminating than perhaps any that has ever come ont of 
China,"’—Times. 





——___. 


ITALY. 
Italian Fantasies 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 8z. 64. net, 
“This wonderful book.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


Art in Northern Italy 


By Dr. CORRADO RICCI. 
With Colour Plates and 600 Text Illustrations, limp cloth, Ge. net, 
“In @ compact volume of about 350 pages he has succeeded in presenting og 
entirely lucid outline of the development of architecture, sculpture, and painting 
in Northern Italy from the Byzantine period to modern times, The illustrations 
are admirably chosen,”"—ATHENAEUM, 


Cities of Southern Italy 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
Revised and Edited by ST. CLAIR BADDELEY, Illustrated, Se, net, 


Ferdinand Lassalle 
By GEORGE BRANDES, 
Author of “ William Shakespeare,” &c., &c. Gs. net. 
**No thinker is better worth study for those who are face to face with such 
insistent social problems as mect us at every turn in dhe current politics of owr ows 
country."'"—Mr. W. L. Courtyer, in the Darty TeLecrara. 


New Six-Shilling Novels and Stories. 


Mr. GALSWORTHY’S NEW NOVEL 
Mr. Heinemann will publish on Monday 


THE PATRICIAN 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
Author of “ The Man of Property,’’ “‘ The Country House,” “ Fraternity,” ete 


Mr. E. F. Benson's New Novel 


ACCOUNT RENDERED 
By E. F. BENSON. 
*** Account Rendered’ is a great book.’’—Sunday Times. 


TALES OF THE UNEASY 


By VIOLET HUNT, Author of “The Wife of Altamont.” 


THE WHITE PEACOCK 
By D. H. LAWRENCE. 


“A book of real distinction, both of style and thought. A book not only 
worth reading but worth reckoning with, for we are inclined to believe that 
its author has come to stay,’’—Morning Post, 


YOUNG LIFE 


By J. L. HERBERTSON, Author of “‘ Mortal Men.” 
* A brilliant success."”—Country Life. 


TILLERS OF THE SOIL 
By J. E. PATTERSON. 


** A magnificent piece of work; honest, serious, at times achieving beauty. 
It will be worth reading for many years to come."’—Westminster Gazette, 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER : Dawn and Morning 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 


“In the whole of European contemporary fiction it would be hard to find a 
work in which subtlety of insight, delicacy of analysis, and unflinching truth 
are combined in a more vivid whole.’’—Times. 


A LARGE ROOM 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “‘ Rachel Lorian.” 


“ Mrs, Dudeney has written no book more powerful than this.” 
J - —KEvening Standard 


THE DOP DOCTOR 
By RICHARD DEHAN. 


The tenth impression (consisting of 10,000 copies) is ready, and this novel is 
even now—nine months after publication—the Best Seller of the day. 








a —_— 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St. W.C. 
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MR. LANE’S FORM FOUR 


MR. JOHN LANE begs to announce (with apologies to Mr. Lloyd George) that he has prepared a new Form Four for a Referendum. 
The new Form Four is essentially a simple affair: the introduction of four new writers to the country. Every reader of these works is 
entitled publicly to record his opinion on any and every occasion. There are no perplexing conditions : and the prices as stated below 
will be scrupulously adhered to 


|. ANew Thinker = = « FREDERICK JAMESON ART’S ENIGMA 

i. A New Novelist =- = «= IDA WILD - «= ZOE THE DANCER 

ll. A New Satirist = = = DANIEL CHAUCER = THE SIMPLE LIFE, LIMITED 
Iv. A New Religion of Nature HENRY LAW WEBB - THE SILENCES OF THE MOON 


dy gy Any ~w ae ART’S ENIGMA By FREDERICK JAMESON 


Demy 8vo. 

The overflowing wisdom of this book is the accumulation of a long life of keen observation and wide experience. Its author, to 
judge from internal evidence, has been the friend of Ruskin, Watts, Whistler, and Meredith; indeed it was to him that Meredith 
dedicated “The Amazing Marriage.” “ Art’s Enigma.” is a plea for the definition of Art, and the essential unity of all those divine 
mysteries which are comprised under that term. Mr. Jameson’s chapters, entitled Music, Poetry, Novel-writing, Painting, Landscape- 
painting, and Architecture, will prove illuminating and inspiring alike to the student and the general reader, 


iain On ZOE THE DANCER wa wae 


The Scene of the story is laid in Brussels, where Zoé, little more than a child, shows her remarkablo aptitude for dancing. Wor 
wonderful yellow hair secures for her a position in a hairdresser’s window, to the constant delight of the good citizens. Chance leads 
to her adoption of dancing as a profession. The book is full of comedy and tragedy, and yet itis the charm and originality of the 
telling which holds the reader throughout, 


cone, cs THE SIMPLE LIFE, LIMITED ” “énivoer 


This novel has a very decided quality of satire which is inspired by the conventions of the unconventional. Evidently Mr. Chaucer 
knows the Simple Life from the inside, and his reflections will both amuse and amaze those who know it only from casual allusions. 
Many well-known figures will be recognised, though not in all cases under their proper names, and, as in the case of Mr. Mallock’s 


s9. 99 


“New Republic,” Society will be busy dotting the “i’s” and crossing the “t’s.” 


can. HE SILENCES OF THE MOON *uiiWice 


The author, a Shropshire lad, has only recently left Cambridge, and his book contains the wisdom of the intuitions of youth. The 
Publisher without hesitation claims that this book will be hailed as a modern classic. There has been no such fine piece of writing 
since “ Apologia Diffidentis,” but its purpose is deeper than that of Mr. Compton Leith’s book, for many will accept the author's 
communion with Nature in the “ Silences of the Moon,” as a new religion ; indeed, no one can read this little book without feeling that 
death has been robbed of some of its sting. Mr. Webb is an interesting link with the past, for he is the nephew of the famous 
Captain Webb, the Channel Swimmer, who never took a voyage without a copy of Butler’s “Analogy” in his pocket. Is this another 
instance of casting bread upon the waters ? 

N.B.—The Publisher feels apologetic towards his Authors and the sensitive critics for the unusual form of his announcement; but an 
eminent Divine in the XVIIIth Century protested against the Devil having all the best tunes in his service, and we in the XXth Century see 
no reason why costly and cunning advertising should be sacred to Pills and Soap. The very nature of these books is such that without the 
publlisher’s “ knavish tricks” these works might only be known to the fitful few. 


OTHER GREAT BOOKS 


Annals of a Yorkshire House 2 vols., 32s. net Cecil Rhodes: His Private Life 7s. 6d. net. 2nd Ed. 
(Author of “ Coke of Norfolk”). A. M. W. STIRLING By his Private Secretary PHILIP JOURDAN 
Land Problems and National Welfare 7s. 6d. net | The Oldest Music Room in Europe 10s. Gd. net 











Introduction by Lord Milner. Dr. MEE 
CHRISTOPHER TURNOR | The Real France 5s. net LAURENCE JERROLD 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Century 2 vols., Art’s Enigma 6s. net FREDERICK JAMESON 


25s. net. Introduction by Lord Redesdale. Attitudes and Avowals 5s. net 
H. S. CHAMBERLAIN RICHARD LE CALLIENNE 


SIX-SHILLING 











A Fair House - HUCH DE SELINCOURT | Cottage Pie - « . NEIL LYONS 

The Centleman of the Road HORACE BLEACKLEY | Atonement . - F. E. MILLS-YOUNC 

The Lass with the Delicate Air Literary Lapses. (Humorous Sketches, 3g, 6d. net. 
A. R. CORING THOMAS STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


ON SALE AND AT ALL LIBRARIES. , 








THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESs 


The Latest Age 
Vol. XII of the Cambridge Modern History. Planned by 
the late LORD ACTON, LL.D. Edited by A. W. WARD, 
Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., and STANLEY 
LEATHES, M.A. 

“Nearly all the authors who contribute have made an 
attempt to grapple with their subjects historically, and the 
cumulative t is striking. hey deal with what is 
almost current politics, but theirs is not the manner or the 
method of the political writer. They deal with world 
movements, but with a firmness an rspective rarely 
found in the pamphieteer. The volume as a whole 
succeeds in attaining two great objects: in presenting an 
outline of the facts, and in analysing anf co-ordinating the 
main world-movements of the last forty years.”’ 

Daily News 


The Veddas 
By C. G. SELIGMANN, M.D., and BRENDA Z. SELIG- 
MANN. With a chapter by C.S. MYERS, M.D., D.Sc., and 
an appendix by A. MENDIS GUNASEKARA, Mudaliar. 
With frontispiece, 71 plates, and 15 text figures. Cambridge 
Archeological and Ethnological Series. Ready shortly. 

The Veddas of Ceylon, a numerically small verging 
on extinction, have been regarded as one of the most primi- 
tive of existing races and it has long been felt desirable 
that their social life and religious ideas should be investi- 
gated as thoroughly as possible. The expedition made by 
Dr and Mrs Seligmann with this object in view, in the 
course of which they had exceptional opportunities of 
studying Vedda family life, has brought to light a number 
of interesting facts hitherto unknown, The results of the 
expedition are here recorded. 


Royal 8vo 
16s net 


Demy 8vo 
15s net 


Large and Small Holdings 
A Study of English Agricultural Economics. By HERMANN 
LEVY, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in the University of 
Heidelberg. Translated by RUTH KENYON. Ready 


shortly. 

The author of this book has made a point of working out 
this special problem of agricultural economy on the 
broadest possible lines. He divides his subject into two 

's; in the first of these he deals with the development 
of the large farm system and the decay of the small hold- 
ing; the second is devoted to the economics of large and 
small holdings at the present day. He paid a special visit 
to England in the summer of 1910 in order to study on the 
spot the working of the Small Holdings Act of 1908, 


Royal 8vo 
10s 6d net 


The University of Cambridge 
Vol. III 


By JAMES BASS MULLINGER, M.A., late University 
Lecturer on History and Lecturer and Librarian to St John’s 
College. Ready shortly. 

The period from the earliest times to the Royal injunctions 
of 1535 is dealt with in Volume I (price 12s), and Volume 
IL (price 18s) carries the history on to the accession of 
Charles I. The present volume covers the pericd from the 
election of Buckingham to the Chancellorship in 1626 to 
the decline of the Platonist movement. The importance of 
the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford in relation to the 
country at large at this time was, the author points out in 
his preface, not only unprecedented but unsurpassed even 
in much later times, 


= s 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Eleventh edition. 28 volumes of 960 pages each—containing 
40,000 articles, 7,500 illustrations, plates, and maps—and an 
index volume of 500,000 references. 

The eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
an entirely new work founded upon a fresh survey of the 
world in every department of knowledge. The employment 
of India paper makes light and slender volumes; in this 
form the complete volumes occupy a width of only 28 
inches. A prospectus, with specimen pages and price list, 
will be sent on application, 


The Theory of Toleration under 
the Later Stuarts 


By A. A. SEATON, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, 

Cambridge. Cambridge Historical Essays. 
The author's aim has been to follow the course of the 
controversy as it actually took place and to set forth, with 
Crown 8vo as few considerable omissions as possible, the contemporary 
6s views on the subject. He has, with that object, presented 
the views of the writers as far as possible in their own 
words and has tried not so much to speak for the age as to 

let the age speak for itself. 


The Revelation of St. John the 


Divine 
Edited by the Rt Rev. G. H. 8S. WALPOLE, D.D., Bishop of 
Edinburgh. With an introduction and notes. 

This volume forms one of the Revised Version for School 
Series, the aim of which is to draw the attention of young 
scholars to the importance of some of the changes made in 
that Version and to present in a clear and intelligible form 
the pet and most approved results of recent theological 
work, 


——- 8v0 


Subscription 
prices from 
15s 10d per vol 


Feap 8vo 
3s Od net 





|The Drama to 1642 


Volumes V and VI of The Cambri Histo 
Literature. Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D. Fp, atest 
of Peterhouse, and A. R. WALLER, M.A. a> Sie 
“It may be doubted if any bette : 
of able and well co-ordinated critical effort bee fzistence 
duced in the past half cent: than is supplied bee vast 
two volumes, entitled ‘The Drama to 1648," aan 
Cambridge History of English Literature , to the 
ductien as a whole will be of rare value to at stuaree = 
lovess of wre Lianne. y fills ‘up “ a 
uu 3 so im a way es th ion unde P, 
gratitude. The reader is fixe a lover of bessents Set 
who is introduced to an interesting and wonderful oe 
by the ablest and most entertaining of guides,” omy 
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The Hexaplar Psalter 


The Book of Psalms in six English versions, Edited } 

WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Ready shortly. . "y 

The six versions of the Book of Psa ; 

those of the Coverdale Bible 1535, the « reat Bane a 
Geneva 1560, the Bishops’ 1568, the Authorised 1 ie 
the Revised 1885. The versions are printed in pa, oe 
columns which are so arranged that all six readi py 
passage are shown at one opening of the book. pAb 
oy readings as they occur in all the versions—ex “1 
the Great Bible, which has none—are given in an q 4 
Other appendixes give the differences in the three SS 
the Coverdale Bible, the variations of the seven edition . 
the Great Bible, and the differences between the two j ~ 

of the Bishops’ Bible. —_ 
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About Edwin Drood 
By HENRY JACKSON, 0O.M., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

‘*(Dr. Jackson's] work, which is marked by the neatnoss 
and precision of algebra, is a lucid summing-up of the 
problem as it stands, with innumerable references to 
previous ‘solutions’ of the mystery. It is not an attempt 
to add to what Dickens has left us, but to make clear aad 
definite the twenty-three extant chapters, and to elucidate 
certain details regarding them. There is a map of 
Rochester, which has a distinct bearing on the case, and 4 
chronological table of the story. . . At the end of his most 
attractive study, ‘H.J.’ sums up judicially. No Dickensian 
can afford to miss this painstaking book and its clever 
reasoning.’’— Westminster Gazette 


The Pursuit of Reason 


By CHARLES FRANCIS KEARY, M.A. 

‘““Mr. Keary appeals, in his own phrase, to ‘lovers of 
sound literature and sound learning and clear thought.’ 
This book is his confession of faith, the conclusions which 
a man with the quick observation of an artist, and the know- 
ledge of a scholar and thinker, has arrived at about our 
modern world. Itis very candid, lucid, and closely reasoned. 
..- Mr. Keary has written a most stimulating book. We 
can imagine no better antiseptic to the facile emotionalism 
which is rampant to-day. is style is a perfect medium for 
his thought, always lucid, easy, and graceful. His wide 
learning makes him peculiarly fruitful in apt illustrations, 
-. « The gist of his argument is sound, and most apposite 
to our present circumstances. No ‘exercise of the faculty 
of reasoning’ published of late years has been more clear, 
more readable, or more original and suggestive.” —Spectator 


Roman Stoicism 
By E. VERNON ARNOLD, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in the 
University College of North Wales. 


This series of lectures on the history of the Stoic philo- 
sophy, with special reference to its development withie 
the Roman Empire, presents a general treatment of the 
subject, the view taken by the author being that Stoicism 
is to be regarded as the bridge between ancient and modera 
philosophical thought. The concluding chapter, The Stoie 
Strain wm Christianity, appeals more partionlariy to those 
who are interested in the problem of Christian origins. 
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Cicero’s Correspondence 
An easy selection, by J. D. DUFF, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, with an introduction and notes. Pitt 
Press Series. 

A committee of the Classical Association lately recom- 
mended that in certain schools where the Latin couree is 
generally limited to four years some of the easier letters of 
Cicero should be read as part of the third year’s work. 
Such a selection has been provided in this book and care bas 
been taken to select such letters only as do not offer much 
difficulty. Some of these easy letters are among the most 
interesting of the whole correspondence, 


Aristophanes: The Peace 
Edited by C. E. GRAVES, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. With an introduction and notes. 

In preparing this edition of The Peace the editor has kept 
to the same general lines which he followed in editing 
earlier plays of Aristophanes for the University Press. 
The outline of the play is given in the introduction with a 
description of the circumstances of the time and of the 
historical events connected with it ; and the text is followed 
by copious notes, in compiling which he has endeavoured 

ughout to exercise an independent judgment 
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